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German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 

to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the LGneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 

take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mlttelgeblrge range, is 
holiday country all the year 

round. In summer for hikers 
In wlnterfor skiers In their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 

the hill resorts of Osterode 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad’ 
Harzburg or from the 1 ,000- 


year-old town of Goslar, 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with Its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 

by the war and the oldest 

theatre In Germany, to 

LGneburg, also 1,000 years 

old. It boasts wide expanses 

of flat countryside, purple 

heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 

guide. 
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2 AnoldLuneburgM 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gbttingen 
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EC struggles to find 
the right formula 


'Can It ba that we're alittla 
oft course, Sr?' 



fare Western European research in- 
Utiiutes have submitted a report on 
Mate of the European Community 
Ithe alarming title “The EEC faces 
felon: Progress or Decline.” 

M (he situation is much more com- 
I than these two simple alternatives 
[cst. European integration has from 
outset been a difficult task, beset by 
es. 

he future of the European Commu- 
will doubtless continue to be more 
ri a straightforward choice between 
gress and decline. 

here is no reason for glossing over 
I current state of the Community. 
&nmon Agricultural Policy, the only 
flly Integrated European policy, has 
pught it to the brink of bankruptcy. 

Re reform of the CAP, which has 
■.postponed for years, now seems 
■Unity to be making headway under 
Wire of a shortage of funds that 
ft# tbo search for compromises no 

6 increase in funds for the EEC*s 
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wls budget will be inevitable no 
g-how hard the Common Market 
Pjncs try to economise, 
sft an issue that threatens to become 
Ir^green at European summit con: 

r • . ■ : 

r°ne can really believe that the 
g tasks adjourned at the Brussels 
|Whmit in March for considers- 
w. the. June summit in Stuttgart will 
PWj t(me for the next session of 
gfopean Council in Athens in De* 

Ejfe Council of Ministers, which is 

^cdsions'are basically reac ^ e ^ * n 

ghopean Community, conflicting 
CJjy. exclusive interests prevent 
^ent on crucial issues. 

European spirit Is most readily 


apparent these days at the European 
Parliament, direct elections to which 
were first held in 1979. 

Since Greece joined the Community 
in 1981 the Strasbourg Parliament has 
represented about 270 million people in 
the 10 EEC countries. 

The European Parliament, which 
commutes between Strasbourg, Brussels 
and Luxembourg, may not have achiev- 
ed anything spectacular in the past four 
years, but that could hardly be expected 
given its limited powers. 

Yet it stands for the real political 
achievement of the 1950s. Euro-MPs 
are freely elected representatives of 10 
European nation-states that have fought 
on opposite sides in two world wars this 
century. 

They form common parliamentary 
groups consisting of British and Irish 
MEPs, Germans and French, Belgian, 
Dutch and Luxembourg members, 
Danes, Italians and Greeks. 

Cooperation at the European Parlia- 
ment may soon extend to include Spa- 
nish and Portuguese MPs. 

: The European Community’s success 
is best measured in terms of the fact 
that no member-country seriously con- 
siders resigning from the EEC. 

. Yet that docs not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, mean the Ten arc pre- 
pared to keep in step. as they progress 
towurd integration. 

In retrospect the first expansion of 
the European Community con be seen 
tp have been a crucial juncture. 

Britain and Denmark, two of the new 
members who joined in 1973, are diffi- 


Bonn uncovers 
dimension in 


#i 


• •• 
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H igh-level talks between Bonn and 
Tokyo, extremely important yet 
largely unnoticed by public opinion in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, were 
recently held, in the Japanese capital. 

The two-day consultations were desc- 
ribed by Japanese commentators as the 
first high-grade talks on security policy 
ever held by Tokyo and Bonn. 

They Were the first bilateral contacts 
betweeh the two governments since the 
Williamsburg summit, at which Japan 
made its debut as an active partner of 
the Atlantic alliance on 1 missile disarma- 
ment. 

The Tokyo talks were held at a time 
when the emphasis in respect df the 
overall Bast-West balance seemed to be 


it 


cult partners, countries for which Euro- 
pean union as a political objective is 
neither an urgent target nor an affair of 
the heart. 

Reservations on the Stuttgart solemn 
declaration, which at least officially rei- 
terated the political target of JEuropean 
integration, were also expressed by 
.Greece.. ’ . , 

Other governments that were likewise 
fur from wildly enthusiastic about the 
declaration chose not tp voice (heir 
views on the subject. 

With southern expansion of the Com- 
munity to include Spain and Portugal 
on the agenda, cooperation in Western 
Europe seems sure to grow more com- 
prehensive. 

But intensification of EEC integra- 
tion seems likely to be the loser in this 
process. 

a new political 
the Far East 

shifting to the Asian and Pacific re- 
gions. 

Far Eastern observers are already re- 
ferring to the Reagasone axis, named 
after its initiators, US President Reagan 
and Japanese Premier Nakasone. 

; Slogans have been coined in this con- 
text to which little or no 'attention has 
been paid outside the region. 

They include ideas such as a new 
Pacific economic order, a US- Aslan 
prosperity concept and the transfer of 
the 'world's* economic centre from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

What with these and Japan as the fo- 
remost US partner in containing Com- 
munist influence in the world by econo- 
mic means one wonders whether Euro- 
pe might not be in the process of miss- 
ing a bandwaggon that has already 
started to roll. ' . ■ 

State secretary Bemdt von Staden of 
' Continued on page 2 


(Cartoon: Horst Haitzingcr/Nordwcat Zellung) 

No-one need be in any doubt that the 
more partners -there are in the Commu- 
nity the more difficult it will become to 
arrive at a common denominator for 
their various interests. 

It will also be more difficult to arrive 
at decisions that go.above and beyond u 
compromise that is tolerable for all con- 
cerned, | . 

There will need to be a counterweight 
to ensure that stagnation on integration 
does not lead to decline. • i . ; , 

- The European Commission, which its 
first president, Walter Hallstein, desc- 
ribed as the custodian and driving force 
bohlnd European integration, no longer 
lias the force needed. ' 1 

It has long ceased to have it. and is 
now politically, if not legally, depen- 
dent oh member-governments. . ; , , 

Besides, Its, motive force has been lar- 
gely exhausted. by years of bureaucratic 
administration or mountains of butter, 
beef and other fann produce for which 
the Commission is. by no means solely 
to blame. ■ 

:That leaves -the weakest Community 
institution, the European Parliament, 
whose members have done far from bad 
work, since the first direct elections in 
June 1979,< especially when thei^ limited 
opportunities are borne in mind. c : <■; 

They have shown, up to an point! that 
European domestic policies are possi- 
ble. Direct elections to the European 
parliament will be held again 'between 
14 arid 17 June 1984*- • 1 • » ! 1 

Those who support European inte- 
gration, even if, for good reasons, they 
are dissatisfied with the present state of 
affairs owe It to Euro-MPs' to streng- 
then their hand by voting. . 

The Parliament alone cannot accom- 
plish decisive progress in, European af- 
fairs, but if it. fa backed by a majority of 
Euro-voters what it has to to gay will 
carry greater weight with member-go- 
vernments and the European Commis- 
sion., , -. 

GQnlhcr Nonncnmscher 
(Frankfurter AHgcmeine Zeitufig 
fQr Deutschland, 20 August 1983) 
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president Reagan is to visit South- 
JL East Asia in November. He will be 
the first US President to do so since the 
Vietnam war. 

The strategic importance of the re- 
gion has been rediscovered by the Rea- 
gan administration. 

Soulh-Baa! Aria has undergone 
USrtS*?"?? ‘ ince - ,h<l Inglorious 
J97i™ hd 1 rrom Saigon in A l»fl 

Hanoi holds away throughout Indo- 
China and the Soviet Union has esta- 
Wished a foodhold. 

have armed Vietn<11 “ to 
tte teeth, making Hanoi a regional su- 

f'E™" “ d onabling the Vietnamese 
to conquer Kampuchea. 

In return the Soviet Union has been 
own W * d l ° CtabUsh miIItary bascs of ^ 

.. Non-Communist South-East views 
****** growing anxiety. Govern- 
ments of the ASEAN countries. Thai- 

wre wd jHF"?? 1 Indonesla * Singa- 
M aIays,a have ur « cd *■» Unit- 
nollcS f pursue a more activ ® Asian 

nulZt a C0Unterweighl t0 SovJ « in- ; 

They would like Washington to exert ' 

°r Hanoi t0 wfthdra w * 
Vietnamese troops from Cambodia. 

' JStr. the mewa « e ASEAN Fo- 1 
reign Ministers conveyed to US Secreta- - 

- 

irJ^i land in P 8 * 5 ™ 1 ** has demons- 

, lhe S ° W “ ‘l 

' ^M ha i Fo r sign MIntster h *s referr- th 
new mi«n? 8 | that .^ 0SC0 W is installing Pi 

sssasejfsas : 

! SSil— * 

Vietnam, he said, was Moscow's t»«. 

Jm hone In Asia. Soviet*® re IS ed 
naval units stationed In VhZ? B ' 
potentially grove consequent for ad 
«««1ty of all Aslan countries he mi 

w J 1 !® y c made Uwe countries suscenti- ! 
^U° d S , 0 ^' !n . tln,idal| on m3? he To 

b M M e in ft tte a hlr W r £ ad °P e »U ona ] 
t of South-East- Asia 1 

F$SESS&& 4 

SSSfS-ritS g 

,0 other ujiits half J ed in 
d . .. Sotriet submarines sfo constantly wrap 

* 

clear mfcrile" “ d ^ alp P* d ^ ■» *Ww 

from SfS3ti4 Japan 

larging the deep-water 

Pong Son., formerly «£JhSSi balow 

pie Repm nival base. and ral coj 

It . , 


Reagan trip shows US concern 
for South-East Asia 
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ov? ™ ** "l 01 ® 0 neet now numbers 
10 22, 200 T sel8t lnclud ins 45 major 

“ fighter airoroft S “ bm,,rin “ “ d 3S0 

, “Sariron.tuh^eri^r^n" 

- Jncludlno'th 8 °'° dd a ^ PS ln ,ho Padfio, 
including three aircraft carriers, and 375 

) are more tb * n 8 ®atch for the 

* rt,f n . l980 _ four Soviet warships, led by 
the aircraft carrier Minsk, showed the 
l na 8 in the Gulf of Thailand. 

The US fleet has since visited Thai 
ports more often and held more and lar- 

navyf XerG,SeS wWl Unit8 of the Umi 

^ This year alone a round dozen such 
manoeuvres are planned. 

Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia has 
SSL?? 1 ! If ® front - Iino state, as Mr 

when ha S d 0m Bangkok in J ""«. 
when he demonstratively reiterated 

support* 8 pledgS 10 como l ° Thailand's 

.T"?" Praldents Fotd and Carter 
US pledges of support did not sound 

Continued from page 1 

the Geman 0 ?’?" < ? m “- who Varied 

this to™ y. "Thf ° n Toltyo - had 
Pdrffilh* The fm P or tance of the I 

Wmt LH h " ' t , n ' sgle t0 strik « an East- S 

West balanee of power is on the increa. 

Jap« Jrtes”" aCC0Un * ° f the weigh ‘ ■ 


too credible in Asia. ASEAN leaders 
seem to feel more inclined to believe 
President Reagan in this respect. 

Many Asian politicians noted with 

RjSl° n t. and approval President 
8tate ™ ent that America had 

fought for a noble cause in Vietnam. 

Most of them failed to come to terms 
with Jimmy Carter, his emphasis on 
human rights and, as they saw It, his 
pussyfooting toward the Communists. 

rt,. M . r P art "' who was dissatisfied with 
rat ?n»r- reg i B,e 0f Pre »l d «“‘ Ma“ 

Mr Reagan has included Manila and 
Bangkok in his South-East Asian itine- 

regten America ’ a foremost allies in the 

He originally Intended only to visit 

th J e a ASEA aS v the baadquarten of 
has it secretariat, but America 
»nHi. te | g t ovene as air forco base 
miippinT* " aVal * nPPly dtp0t ‘b* 

Since the Vietnam war South-East 
doveloned P mo C f d POlitiCa,Iy 6tabIe a « d 

nom1c re4s m t eDC0Uraging,y in «o- 
falfZ?I ( nCi8hb S urin8 states Would 

fan like dominoes after the Communist 


been tmfoundid d °' Chil! ^ Lancellor Helmut Kohl must tak? 
. A fair number of a.i pother look at both his style of 
including Stocan^- “ffihlp a« d tho mach,ner y of 8°r 
Kuan Yew, are SSjC -if he wants to get through A 
ca 8 struggle in VieinZ? Cif autumn with an intact orcw. , 
its neighbour that the coalition, the Cab* 

The US conunitmaa.i tdthe Chancellery , are not running 
this argument runs <t M kir 8ysh° uld - . ... 

ing countries to ere are disputes within the. coahi 

nomlcaSy 8 Specially between the CpU .qnd 
Cconomicallv Sm,.h t p.Pa A major issue, to settle Is witty 
one of the most ^ lon of thc CDU ^hjeh. thinks 

Third WorldT P ^ l ' Ltyere Is no need for long-tcrrp coo- 
It remains tn u kin with the FDP. 

what extent ^^Sabeea often said that one reason 

trace to a™, R *T le "®«at Schniidt's downfall wii an 
poltoy i" tto C “ ° f ' preoccupation MML . , 
It will Bis government seems to be going tty 

v«i V* • ? easy taikgUttJEtycr extreme. Chancellor Kohl is 
fin i iq C ° pit ° Hil1 ^it^repared to cancel a cabinet mpet- 
v,,. c °mmitments in tbe rXhe feels it is appropriate. His vievy 

_ u j. nam syndrome is Mid here’s nothing to decide, don’t 

eV,don “- t j lUkatttaniV 

U f Cflmbod ^ a » Tor itutane^iE |jie Cabinet is. more than just a 
ton has so far avoided raltiaffon-maklng body. It is an impor- 


''““wuuia, tor lanao^H (lie taoinei is. more man jusi 
ton has so far avoided ral^Bon-making body. It is an impo 
itself and made do with fdljaforum for discussion, 
footsteps of the ASEAN ffijisters can only infprm theniselvi 

aimed at isolating Vietnam, T ' ' 

P ub ^ c image 

(such as Japan) to be non*®,. A . P 

step up cooperation among IaGGAII fni* =. 

The ASEAN countries X- 1111 

Shown Hide inclination lo«!»i6 iA 
becoming a military pact iQC SOVCrDUlCllt 

But under pressure from av 1 . ' : _ ■< . . ■ 

expansionary policies thefer 8,im6 l t P. at the Bonn coalition, re 
states have lately tended to rt , mu ? t kee P 011 showit 

on defence matters too jfabllc where its strepgths lie. ' 

Dietrich Mom, ^‘ d not make a Very good st'4 


Tokyo talks 


i- Herrvon Staden is widely exceriane. 

d Brira'. A » “h'- 0 “j® 1 ”’ havll,g ^ nei a » 
i j , n s . a mbpssador in Washington and 

» matters, Heln ' Ut SCh “ ldl on ,ecurily 

I Tokw ? Wto 0 h to dl ’ ani, , agrea ‘ deal1 " 

I P»f al ?p«X, 0 7ft s 'MJ 

jasajsr * 

ranflla. any .o'-.i 011 ° f tho E^s'-Wwt 

rat!ni'S. a,,y 'b* 
For Tokyo the European missit* nm. 

5«.i«.aasa5s 

iSSfSJsas 

w-sAsaia*-- ; 

NakasoneT de ^ e ® adon welcomed the ’ 

saasa-saSS? - 


it! Stoles. 0b " 8aUOn, ,0Ward «b* United 

s -wscarsta; 

On m Z r nd -“ ,a 

3- On security matters the two uovem 
IS ments see eye to eye Inasmuch as Sri’ 
d Iher Imputes that the USSR has (men 

y lions of mllltaty aggros! * haa ,n,en ' 

• ssUss 

s „•!” WlUlanaburg the Japanese Pre- 
j mier accepted this new role for his 
» country, which went on to make fresh 
£“ !!,£-« America, ffUSS 
rad Turkey!' 05 8 ’ S ° Uth Ko ™- China 

lv h!V, ha Japa . n ' , o government recent- 
do-M. ^rnVmKd i b „ # 

The ideas that lie behind White 

Srg w c;jf”„'i >i y ”” ™“ 

jsSrSSWtft 

gnvityh Zm da c f° L nomlc « n tre Of 

mentum to the Pacific regfon!**^" 8 
US trade with the Asian Fudfla r.. 

America’s ^ import-export df 

« ofSingapo. 

L 


on defence matters too |fa bllc where its 'strengths lie. ' . ' 1 

Dielrid J*J,S mak t' a ;w. goo^, 8 
brejL with all e 

| W on the Land elections next mo 

sa ^ as:a ^«==3as±sa=B«toeand Bremen. 

__ _ . gDU parliamentary leader Alf 

as Taiwan, Hong Kong uMger aikl Bonn Finance Mini! 

they Stoltenberg (CU) faced - 

count for 20 per cent of w«ycil on the same day, heedless of 
me end of the century. Hint they thus lessened each othi 
German influence in tho rtjs® 0 relations effectiveness, 
io be on the wane. It was Jap® 11 Bome of tho things. Drcggcr s 
gates who noted at an econodiP 38 missiles deployment sour 
symposium in Dflsseldorf ti«« awarn l n 8 addressed to his own 
mechanical engineering eipoffi® 1 ” 1 ! 1 ' „ ' 
and the Pacifio have dedintdflff 8 f DP leader, Foreign Min 
cent over the past 10 years. Pf D iririch Genschcr, used his 

Over this period J.p~ff l £.“ yine th ° ri8h ‘ thi " 8 

ys Val "" eaaed 1 ° »*"!» demonstratively seized on 
US exports to over 30 per «t fc 1 “ ibout , um . l eUer 0 f Au 

A Malaysian diplomat agr«SuMn which he had demanded 
Germans are handing (he BafrRSPB-led government (the FDP 
to the Japanese and America* pior partner) shoulder tasks it 

At the Bonn Foreisa Ofe j, 1 ! 1 . 8 P° rilion 1° tackle, 
pointed out that EEC-ASEAN»Cr 1 '' 1 ' had B™ d reason now ti 
lion was a German idea bOBd*“l , den J and fo ^ 

Illation how important the , (j KC™™ ln th 0U ght and aotion." 

i ( j r i. i •, f uff ereai oned that, though the new 
on definitely “' rffmm had begun to put the bu 

on the map as far as keei.Teduce the public 

Eurnil VOn . S ‘ ade ”' ‘ alth i® tb .'khn excessive soclal sp 
Europe cannot hope o dm»W|lhi s wt3 a long-term task, If w 

Japanese and US trading figuwjpprtad over years, and now th 

/WtfOw begun: ndthino was beina > 


(QoneraJ.AnaI|er Boon, 11*1 

^ (Scrnatt SIdk 

CMorMiM.- Otio H«ru BMor. Hg** 
ESS. F'WW **+dtior. Simon ft r» 

W*Wwg»l»tolNo.f5- | 

Kfcgeripbon DM 45, ■ ■ 


P»W*d br Drt 
B/«m«vMjrrH 

WAq.WaS.bN! 
loon. . 


r mi nv. 19 1 

igcrtpton OM 45. 
OrtJds- end V*rt 




« trtWM wfUcft THg GERMAN 
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» i* cen«ipondgnc< pum quin 
«*»b«r wtveh appttn on Uh 
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™t.back 6n excessive social' 
this was a long-term task. It 
pread over years, and now 
ndthing 'Was --beta 
anymore. •••. 

![ a «j the new spirit that erne 
^“tion campaign of -the cc 
last spring seeihs to have 1 
ptthe moment j 

JfJJ'fc much too much talk 
wts over the missiles deph 
*‘ttle of the efTorts nee 
^ae tho.ecohomic and fiscs 
.P°Hcy that will eventdaUj 
. Ploymertt under cdntrol. 
j^emorandum to his fetid 
.rJJj'Ucaacher stressed his 
n W tt ! the, new coalition parti 
“7* fundamental “about-tu 
raping that this will have th 
L f n .’ the; voters In*. Brerai 
K’lfy-W-lheigenorale 

t wa+! ' '• ’ ■ Peter h 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Kohl needs to iron out a 
few coalition crinkles 


about overall policy through regular 
Cabinet discussion. 

One example: tho government has 
been harmed by conflicting statements 
by Cabinet members over the extent to 
which Bonn has guaranteed the big 
bank loan to East Berlin. This shows 
that, on this point, Ministers were not 

sufficiently informed 

.. Perhaps Schmidt's obsession with -de- 
tails and his demand that Cabinet meet- 
ings should be attended by all members 
had its point. 

, It i? also obvious that ttyc Chancellery 
has not yetibecome thc pivotal point pf 
-Bonn poljtics, as it was under Schmidt. 

, .There j? a lack of coordination both 
within the government an4 between the 
government and the states. 

A strong hand to bring back some 
order is called for. 

Chancellor Kohl can hardly be blam- 
ed for having kept Qut of the coalition 
disputes themselves lately (he is holi- 
daying in Austria! from where he said 
in an interview that there were no major 
disputes in Borin). 

For the conflicts are top deep-roqted 
to be set asjde. Any attempt by Kohl to 
use his authority to and them, therefore, 
would have been doomed to failure. 

• Perhatys he feels that le'avirig the par- 
ties to get on with their feuding would 
wear them out. This Would make it ea- 
sier to bring them to their senses. 


But the Chancellor will have to take 
another look at thc public image of 
himself and his team: troubles fall into 
two categories: inside and outside, thc 
government. 

One of the outside ones is the CSU 
leader, Franz Josef Strauss. He is likely 
to remain difficult to handle because of 
who he is and because, not being a 
member of the government, he is not 
subject to Cabinet discipline. 

State prime ministers have travelled 
abroad and to the GDR under previous 
governments as well. Blit they did so in 
a serving rather than a policy-making 
role. 

Strauss did not exercise this restraint 
while in Rumania, Poland and the 
GDR and this has raised some doubt as 
to Bonn’s policy line. Government re- 
presentatives later hpd to try to do some 
explaining. , 

Nobody knows what Strauss's future 
actions will be. But it seems pretty cer- 
tain that Kohl will be unable to keep 
him on a short leash. 

This makes it the more necessary to 
strengthen and activate the institutions 
on which tlie chancellor has a direct in- 
fluence the Cabinet, the Chancellery, 
and the coalition itself. 

The CDU, spearheaded by Kohl and 
the leader of the parliamentary party, 
Alfred Dregger, wants a long-term coo- 
peration with the FDP, the only partner 



Chancellor Kohl.,, rumblings In the 
ranks. (Photo: Sven Simon) 


that can provide the majority needed to 
govern. 

As a result, the CDU is trying to be 
equitable towards- its junior partner 
and, as Dregger puts it, protect it from a 
situation in which it might no longer be 
able to keep face. 

This applies not only, to Bonn but to 
the states of Hesse and Bremen as well. 

The conflict over the bill that would 
prohibit demonstrators from .conceal- 
ing their faces and over, the statements 
of Aliens Commissioner Llselotte Func- 
ke (FDP) would never have arisen if the 
CSU had pursued the same policy. : 

Those elements in the CSU. that con- 
sider a long-term cooperation with the 
FDP superfluous keep emerging. There 
will be no peace in the coalition unless 
Kohl manages to settle this basic con- 
flict. Heinz Mumtann 

(Miner Studt-Anzeiger, 17 August 1983 ) 


T he Social Democrats are pervaded 
by a mood <3f discrichantmcnt. Even 
tho qualities of their parliamentary lcu- 
der, Hans-Jochen Vogel is not changing 
this. 

What the party doesn't have is ideas. 
This means it doesn't have a program- 
me. And an SPD without a programme 
is like a dove without wings. 

For this is the party that once pro- 
duced sweeping programmes out of 
heated discussion; it is the party of tho 
passionately written thesis. 

Yet .this summer th?. SPD has pre- 
sented itpelf qs a champion bore. It has 
behaved , with the inspiration of a book- 
keeper. ' Vogel's . political intelligence, 
sensitivity and solidarity have not been 
abje to surmount the lethargy. 

Where does salvation lie? Concen- 
trating on (He peace issue and disarma- 
ment' Is unlikely to help. . , . , 

Despite differences, there is no, force 
in this country that likes missiles and is 
berlt on pursuing a sabre-rattling allian- 
ce policy. 1 |,: : ,!l •’ ’ 

- All parties ' in thi Bundestag arc peace 
parties and all of them — except the 
Grepn* ^- are at the'sarteitime com- 
mitted to security. . i l; : 

* ; Hate of arms Is part and parcel of h 
peace-loving nation. But the SPD can 
well leave (this asphet to the Greens be- 
cause it will never provide the basis for 
a political cppwback* , ; 

.By the same (oken, .the Social De- 
mocrats — traditionally an ideology 
party — .cannot attempt to .return, to 
powet* by tactical means hdt ckri It'wait 
for the centre-right goVeftimenf to wea- 
ker! to the jialnt tyf eyepfi&lly collaps- 
ing. 1 . 

rristea'd/ the SpCf tnust. sumtaori ail 
intellectual courage to Cohife. up witty 
convincing alterrid ti vis oftWlch cefatfel 


Social Democrats search for a 
new political identity 



- 1 Hans-Jochen Vogel ; . . at the helrm 

1 !T‘ ■ ; " ' ’ (Pholo:SVen Simon) 

issues ah economic, fiscal and' environ- 
ment policy.' ' 

As the Social Democrats see it, the 
traditional ‘ growth policy Is obsolete 
anyway! It is neither feasible nor desira- 

bii: t \ 1 ■ 1 ■, 

Tlie existing policy can neither ^tbp 
thty destruction of the environment nor 
can It' present ti new class of under-pri- 
vileged pfcople from emergirig: jobless 
youth, foreigners, academics 'and blue 
and white collar workers. 

A party thht succeeds In presenting 1 
ndw 'economic steering ' mechanisms' 


without curtailing personal freedoms, ii 
party that evolves 1 more meaningful 
forms of work while upholding sbclnl 
justice, could well become the govern^ 
ing party of the future. 

The FDP is out of the question ns a 
possible partner in a coalition of struc- 
tural renewal — at least for tho time 
being. : 

This leaves the , Greens, . But jf Willy 
Brandt’s vision of a "majority left of 
centre’' Is to bcqom? reality, the Greens 
would have to develop from adolescent 
pranksters into a party capable of being 
a coalition partner and drafting policy, 

The have many a good idea to bririg 
into a coalition. 

The old concept of progress as. outlin- 
ed in the ofltclaily still applicable SPD 
Godesberg Programme of 1959 is an 
unsuitable instrument for the future. 

Even more than before; progress 
today means a meaningful preservation 
of the existing. 

. The belief that spiqjiqe and technolo- 
gy would, gradually make the world a 
better placp.to live in typs been questio- 
nable for some time, But so, far no ppli- 
ticaj conclusions haye beep drawn from 
this, , . ■ , i 

The social compatibility of technical, 
progress is still to be actyieved in a pqlU 
tlcal struggle, and it. is realists rather 
than romantics who can achieve thip. 

The SPD has a chance to step, opt of 
its opposition role and enter this new 
territory. 1 

Jens Gvndlach 

(Hannnvcrtcha AOgimeiad, 16 August I983) 1 
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•vwwnrrmno 

World Council of Churches runs into 
some temporal difficulties 

T Churches en- 


^ orid CouncI! of Churches en 
M. tered something of a crisis at its ge- 
neral assembly meeting in Vancouver. 

Tho reason is a change in the balance 
of opinion that has affected many inter- 
national organisations: Third World na- 
tions now have a weightier say. 

numbers of lurches and 
members* Europe and North America 
no longer dominate. The pendulum has 
swung towards Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Th# hinti tui.j ...... 


secretary-general, Potter, who is to reti- 
re in 1985. 

The lack of mqjor events highlighted 
a work that would have gone under at a 
more Impressive conference, I.e. the 
statement on community learning. 

amW t taSX aChCri,n0t ‘ jUStDn 

rato inoan, that the swing is growlnn th n d ^°™^.®“ t .‘ ho i n<!lusi .? n . of the Or- *vbatam; and 300 years ago 


WhatWCf 

'T’he Geneva-based We*, 

iml? urchcs 

W* ns a community / 
Protestant, Orthodox aL 
Old-CathoiicChurchi/ 


iermany 


Anatomy 
peer 


of a nation: new books 
behind the scenes 


gsssivszxt 

(her rapprochement between Geneva 
and RnmA Rut l.i * « . 


member butlthasa Ajt 

relationship and usually mI proas, Wts fat heut o dsutach? (What 
vers to m^Jor events f Osman Moan Today?), Rowohll-Ver- 

The general assembly 160pp ” board ' DM24, 
convened every si* mvJk ... 

and has just been hJi A *• Cra,fl ' Vb *L dl * ^^hen. Em 
CannHn iV.u. ncI ? il,v WM Portrit (Tho Germans), trans- 

oft* , ®^W» rmBnn st,ahl ' c - ”■ B80k v *ri«a. 

ot me organisation. lj»2pp.. cloth, DM 34. 

Every member church hiP 

one vote in the assembly, DallnitfVHarbirt Amon, Dm Unto imd 
fairs are handler! k. Jbt Frag*. Dokumanta tur daut #• 
?¥m*Itnft 1948. (The left and the Na- 


America. The hfgh Third World birth h ^ „ nt between Geneva monfoj who taught the Germanic tribe* 

th. swing is growing hodox Ctol?°i n<!,USi ,? n u 0f ,hB 0r and ™ » M ago 

??. y S r - . . one h as C D h “^!- " bQV0 ““ Russian *' ■■ that braught dovnlopmnnt committee, wkoT »« ("» M -« ■» ■>» 

tfllnoe fba I * .. In, among other Zica7c™"“' ed Pro ® re,!l in tho Ecu ‘ t0 . Pru . asia ; | elected by ’the gencl S3 !»»i P-g 9 ™? 1 *.?". 


___ ui» me Russian 

n.enicaTcourci! ed ‘ h ° Ecu ' 

One step in this direction was the re- 
commendauon to all churches to debate 

Chnreh nrr ® ap [ 1Sm - Eucharis ‘ ™d 
SZSSSF ,ha,was “«in 

This * declaration of convergence 1 ' 
shows that the teachings of the chur- 

sumed” m ° re 8im,Iar than orally as- 

The concilar community of the Eas- 
‘rn churchp.e i_ a. ■ ... 


every year. 

thllSc 0 5? a " 8e l h0wed ln ’ amt >ng other 
things, the number of political topics on 

worlH^nf'' pe ? pIe ’ a survival in this 

churches tHe mam t8Sk of Third World 

dJri.% CalChphraSM here Bre ismine, 
dkMChflmmpowartgp violence, Ignorance 
and the drive to share in humanity’s 
ESC 0 *. and abilities so that the 
can^vT in ' hBt Part of tba 

. The ^. 11,6 theme of the meeline, 

Jesus Christ, life of the world, literally. 8 

tiJdd CS l °? k SeCond p,ace fn tho Poll- 

•o“hw “ a " d Pea “ W “ Dssi * md 

Eut oa reading the resolution on 
p 5 a “ and I JU *' lce Presented and adopt- 
' doPtbo ,ast day of the meeting this se- 
quence appears to be reversed. 

diinJ! 10 resofution > Peace and nuclear 

disarmament are pivotal. 

The sections on justice give the 

aneXVht haWn8 bBCn added ns “ E^emly German Protestantism 


. In development work In the field and 
in pastoral work in their home coun- 
des 'I^ the churches that Instilled 
where ° ther 

But the churches are in double ieo- 
P I ardy ® f . , ° s,n * th e*r link with the peo- 
ple and the sources that once turned 

S “r hcs * ^ chureh con on| y 

SS™.” Caching tasks while it learns. 

w,„uium Theology alone will not do. 

tern churches enWsagcd“ in Na'irobHn waSlnn^ C ? urcbes raust as a 
F* ““fJMtod in Vancouver by £ S’ ^ churc i^ s mu »i once more 
Ihe objectlvo of a eucharistic communl- oethe^wUH a T ?° y mu!l learn «o- 
ty. This is to bring the churches closer ™ S ,h P eo P |9 - the old, the 
to unlt y ; but It is unlikely that it will j?“ 8 i* 9 cf ] ,Idr °n. the Jobless, tho sol- 
lead to practical results soon. d ®rs, the police and the pacifists. 

In its communl*,. 'I'hay niust learn once more to permit 

the Bible to speak in a way that will 

hold the! PC0PI ? an 1 they mufil ,oarn l ° 
hold their services in a way that will 


In its turn, the central 
appoints the secretary ' 

lays down the work guid£| lard tahulz, Dfa dautaeha Nation fn CU- 
1 n ® r . e * s a ‘ so an cxeci]llB*pubIlih«d by the research department 
tee of 19 and many gpeedw Qermin Aesooletlon on Foreign Af- 
nmtecs. Xgonn, 272pp. f doth, DM29, 

The head office houHiik 

the General Secretaris! bu AlW 1 '™* Dfa Dautaoha Nation. Thaorta, 

permanent offices of ih 6 iJ' ^ G®r™n Nation, 

I u,llces 0[ Situation and Future), Hohenhelm 

Cdogne, 324pp., cloth, DM3B. 


committees. 

(NordwestZdtoi .1 


practical 

in r l" 3 u C °T Unity of sma| l 8roups and 
m its church services, the general as- 
sembly clearly bore the stamp of bs 


Ihe age of supranational dreams is 
over. In retrospect de Gaulle is seen 
•vebeen rights Nationhood and na- 
lun have regained topicality, 
tally among the Germans, a divid- 
nple. 

this topicality, to which a large 

wnf nnhlt^oiinHi laclifu In nrnh. 


8 “i: ,,le sln,em ont on peace is 
S™‘ na ' ad by ‘ire ideas or credit 
JESS*"* 1 theologians obsessed 


prevent young people aoi 
from running away from ifttn 

No church has an edge m 
on (his score, The necessity fe 

ecumenical bond^tlu^^ij^*^ tetUf^* la £% 

A'srMiW§n| c Inasmuch as reunification is 
given the power situation, an ope- 
inal aim of political activity, 
rat paralyses the activity of the Ger- 
r, but no-one is satisfied with the 
lot state of affairs, neither left- nor 


Kas 

(FrankOuurj^. 
TiJrDfluiichlujllA 


^teteimcK selt; 

S.: norapportwi,hd ~ 

rv m thU'if' Lo,b “ 1 ^hi. slate secrcta- 

a»7-'az asaaSr 2 *- 




Protestants just can’t plente^tiS^S 
everyone at the same time CfsSSSt.'Cs 

K leader Willy Brandt, and Herbert 
M have outlined its chronological 

tea In .1 I. J _ 


m 


:: “ .Cu save no Clue as to inuuonsi democracy. J 1 UJLMJ— I wrvmg peac 

wnere the hearts of the delegates lay. As far back as April 1981 ni.iM.ii .u, T,,t,ltn were to rcac 

What really mattered to them became HeImut s «hmidt said that in ihelr hSST ? *1 tb « framework of the Constitution i han ® ,he " b 

clear a few hours later when a proposed tho Brahes bad not yet adonted de And f tke lurches wish to oppose the f Jf tcd duo t0 

cdl^r ! ' 0fa,lchurehas ™»- ”° Cracy - ' P ' ed dC ‘ «oZ men, ' fi pub,, ° d a blorffpc«e lh !i c 1 0u ' d nQ1 

d on to the central committen with^..* Why set wnrb*ri ... -t policy or any other decJslnn •« T^ 1 ^ 8 d o«i n 


ad VC . vl,UI «nes was pass- 

ft.rthertll™,^” C °"" aittee ' vl,bout 

!*« assemblies 


pings, the absurdity of lh« wall 
extremely trying. 

And if the churches — «1 
wrving peace and recondd 
were to react even more ft 
than others because ihoywi 
" > their peace < 

: be held 


filven Pdority \# 

Theology was the dominant 

No new Insights 


good right. 

.hM? ™ at, f ra internally is whe- 
: t^5 bn la wmpallble 
menia an^ Sp i-' Tbe Tsn Command- 

SteHcn, Pr ° ,eitanl Church '» own 
If the state tried to curtail these fn* 


Why get worked up about tha 
simplifications of Bonn VIPs (who have 

!yw-,th,d 0 ™i nln i W euto .1^2— v-i— > iwi. 

j®sss« 

flpHIi Sp: SSSjaet 

' bey |" ua ‘ no t gai" lhe upp V " security nogfj t Jit "1?? , of tbe “Ofciol law. ' V * ,h ‘ ^ oof . ° r legitimate .tale known In the eburehn, W* 

j ba PPP ene <i over several rebuttal Is called for. . ‘edly debated, and it U 

P«,™. I th * ' detriment of unity In the l V° aff ,hat could Prevent the i„ W,lb ‘ h,a ,n "•lod, it would be absurd cburoh l9 *der* will soon ■**! 

Ecumenical Council, ^ th “ from .°PPo«ing a polS d,! oddTJ^' Ge T’ any '» churchcs are a1 “»tci« Wm entav.nobrf«« 

The political over-activity at the 1 Ge- , ent,re P 011 ^ line. . 0Uf democratic constitution. wlth Iawb «aJcers and violent 

P-Si-w-stiia aieffi5£jSjp , E sariSaSS 9 * 5 3c,tsss' 


r-~ in their documentation — 
Left and the National Issue. 

^Iralm Is to prevent the right wing 
1 monopolising nationalism. In it 
4tevery much in tune with the line 
® by Kurt Schumacher, the first 
•war leader of the SPD. 
idologist Helge Press in her book 

it Does ftarmiin Mnan TnHnv? nrc- 


Ana » the churches wish to onnn** tul , fr ec * dua to their peace ccflifpwar leader of the SPD. 
government's public debt or its near* th,s cou,d not bc heW aEalntttbJgodoiogist Helge Pross in her book 
policy or any other decision this do «* not mean that ibtdJP 1 Dow German Mean Today7 pre- 
good right. * 8 r “ c " and their dignitaries are ^K a n e mplricfl! quest for indendty to 

. »■“ what matten, In, clsm ' Naturally, wait w WWlttsorMlf-interpretatlon. 

naturally pays particular atten- 
to social relations and conditions. 

RaJI... vi.. It* . 


clam. Naturally, work on 
pe«ce commands respect, 
some churchmen say in (heir 
mon9 is only too often t k 
short-circuited, politically 
and anthropoligically naive. 

The way in which some 
use the authority of tho 
their cloth has put a strain 8' 
community. This is particiM 1 
cause it is not easy (o rid on#* 1 
impression that they are uj^ 1 
the easy acclaim of non^J* 
as a compensation for the 
and effort that goes into w 
gical argument. . 

Still, nobody should 


— iciuiuna nnu wiiu 

Endings are easily readable, if not 
profound inasmuch as they are 
fly dependent on the moment. 

6 highlights changes that for the 
>ut are well-known. Social and 
■''national differences, for inst- 
ate no longer as serious as they 
to be. ■ 

Germans’ main aspirations are to 
^ > family, social security, prospe- 
fflple spare time, and 6clf<ealisa- 
ooth at work and in private life, 
other words, what we want is a 
of milk and honey for ordinary, 
People. 

* tjr the state and social system in 
ftderal Republic of Gennany, Pro- 
w Pross tends tp favour the tenet 
Germany has moved in a. direction 
4 own. 

Ms based on the assumption that the 
Wb have a strong authoritarian 
ijjfn because they lack experience 
bourgeois iWoiulion. 
Germans are all in favour of de- 


mocracy because it has brought them 
affluence and security. For 35 years 
there has been virtually no support for 
anti-democratic political parties. 

But they lack emotional ties, genuine 
affection for democracy. Neither in 
other Common Market countries nor in 
the United States are law and order as- 
signed as much importance as in Gor- 
many. 

Elsewhere they come low on the list 
of people’s priorities. 

Special importance attaches to US 
historian Gordon A. Craig's The Ger- 
mans in the context of current literature 
on Germany. 

■ It is a survey that could only have 
been written from a profound knowl- 
edge of events and trends, from lengthy 
and continuous personal experience 
and with the detachment of a foreigner. 

In each chapter, as he outlines the 
current situation. Professor Craig refers 
in passing, as it were, to the entire 
panorama of German history. 

His judgements on the present are 
based on a wealth of experience. His re- 
ferences to the past give them added 
depth. 

What is more, the German reader 
gains important Insights that only an 
outsider, or rather the outsider's view, is 
capable of arriving at. 

Craig paints a portrait. He tries to 
capture in its entirety a nation that has 
been in existence for a mllienium. 

He seeks to interpret the many forms 
It has taken in art and pdlitics, law and 
science In terms of an inrie^ process of 
development. 

"Documents of the 10th century refer 
to a regnum teutonicum as an establish- 
ed fact, which would seem to indicate 
that a recognisable national identity or 
notional consciousness already exist- 
ed." 

He deals with the individual sectors 
of life in a remarkably quick and sure- 
footed manner, pausing to check time- 
related changes in German continuity. 

4 Democracy is firmly 
established ... 

Bonn is not Weimar and 
^^Itneverjjlinje*^^ 

Professor Craig arrives at judgements 
with a superb sense of detachment and 
without making the comparisons bet- 
ween national traits that are so popular 
yet of bo little meaning. ■ 

■ He begins his chapter ort religion by 
drily stating that German intellectuals 
have so often declared God to be dead 
that one really ought to be surprised 
how much space German newspapers 
still devote to the subject of religion, 

On money- he deals with its magical, 
transformational power from the custo- 
dians of the Nibelungs* treasure via 
Mephisto as an Imaginative Inflationary 
artist in Goethe’s Faust II and Karl 
Marx to Botho Strauss’ comment that: 
“Instead of war we have - no W re-esta- 
blished a world of money." 

On women: “Thei* struggle for equal 
rights was Similar in Germany, at least 
in its early stages, in ; a number of strik- 
ing ways to the history bf Jewish eman- 
cipation,” 

He ■ has similarly perceptive com- 


ments to make on university professors 
and students, on the Romantic move- 
ment, on the military and on Berlin, 
“Athens on the Spree and a city of cri- 
sis." 

The fundamental approach to be rend 
between the lines of this wide-ranging 
outline is an optimistic outlook. 

Professor Craig would like to make it 
dear to his fellow-Americans, who like 
all of us are frequently prone to preju- 
dice, that it is wrong to say the Germans 
will never change. 

It has mainly been the French who 
ascribed to the view that the Germans 
would invariably revert to their old sel- 
ves. 

In Professor Craig’s view 1945 was 
such a watershed in German history 
that despite all continuity a far-reaching 
change can be diagnosed. 

The gap between Germany and the 
West has been clearly narrowed. De- 
mocracy is firmly established and cer- 
tainly stands a chance of lasting. Bonn 
is not Weimar and never will be. 

The books by Willms and Schulz 
were written with a similar Interest in 
what Germans today are getting up to, 
but limit themselves to a single aspect, 
that of Deutschlandpolltik. 

They start from diametrically oppo- 
site premises and arrive at contrasting 
postulates for practical politics. 

Willms is a professed nationalist and 
works on the assumption that “for the 
Germans nothing is as necessary as a 
new nationalism." 

Yet this 1 b a fact they have so far fail- 
ed to appreciate. In the contemporary 
scale of values greater Importance Is at- 
tached to democracy than to the nation. 

Willms feels these are mistaken prio- 
rities. "Democracy is part of what one 
has; the nation is what one is." The re- 
sult of history. 

So the Germans are identical with 
their Nazi past, including both victims 
and hangmen. Wlilms does not approve 
of a selective view of history. 

He fells it.is as unhistoric as It Is in- 
appropriate to pick out democratic or, 
more primitively, progressive traits in 
; German history and identify with them, 
as the late President Heinemann recom- 
mended. 

By the same token Willms is opposed 
to singling out only the negative 
aspects. Moralising on the past merely 
prevents a nation from developing a 
fresh seif-awareness. . 

In the historical context a nation has 
enemies. It has, to use Carl Schmitt's 
term, which Willms follows, a friend- 
foe relationship. 

The foe, as he sees it, is the Soviet 
Union, which as a system is opposed to 
the free world and as a superpower is in 
a position to threaten all Europe from 
its Asian sector. 

Last but not least, and in respect of 
Germany, the Soviet Union prevents its 
part of the German nation from exercis- 
ing its nationhood. 

In WillmB’s view the Germans are not 
aware of the Soviet threat. Instead, they 
hide behind moral self-humiliation, 
hopes of detente and ideologies of de- 
nationalisation. 

: Eberhard Schulz's book is more com- 


prehensive in its conception, subtler in 
its interpretation and more flexible in 
its operational outlook. 

He too has the maintenance of natio- 
nal unity in mind. He too works on the 
assumption that the Soviet Union 
would not at present be prepared to 
permit reunification. 

But he does not regard the basic si- 
tuation as a friend-foe relationship. He 
sees it as the result or historical deve- 
lopment that admits of the possibility or 
true detente. 

The nation is not, in his view, a cate- 
gorical imperative either. Nations have 
suffered the most varied fates, have de- 
clined and been divided, have expelled 
people, gained and lost, and parts have 
established themselves as new and inde- 
pendent nation-states. 

The real danger to German unity is, 
as Schulz sees it, not renunciation of the 
legal claim to national unity but the gra- 
dual decline of a common identity felt 
to exist in both parts of Germany. . ■ , 

The Germans do not run a risk of 
being denationalised from without. 
None of the wartime Allies sought to 
denationalise Its zone of occupation. ■ 

But the common nationhood cannot 
be maintained permanently if the East 
German leaderes continue to pursue a 
rigid policy of seclusion and demarca- 
tion from the Federal Republic. 

( Germans are hiding ' 
behind moral 
self humiliation and 
the hopes of detente J 

So If German unity is less threatened 
externally than by a gradual decline in 
consciousness of a common identity 
within, the foremost goal for German 
leaders is clear. 

It must be to maintain links and ties 
between the two German states, espe- 
cially communications and personal re- 
lations between people in the two 
states, and to intensUV and reactivate 
them at the cost of forgoing reunifica- 
tion if need be. 

No less a person than Konrad Ade- 
nauer raised the idea of a separate right 
of self-determination for Germans in 
the GDR. 

Even the most ardent advocates of 
freedom, such as Franz Josef Strauss 
and Axel Springer, would accept an 
Austrian-style solution. 

So Schulz attaches priority to the 
German Question rather than the natio- 
nal issue. What matters, as he seeB it, is 
how relations between Germans in the 
two states develop. ' 

Willms sees a danger in meeting the 
Soviet Union half-way, that of weaken- 
ing one's own position, by means of 
“change through rapprochement" and 
forfeiting freedom, only to end up 
under the sway of the all-powerful So- 
viet Union. ; 

Schulz would reply that the Soviet 
Union is always in a position to use re- 
unification as a bait but will never do 
so. ■ | 

For one, that would make the East 
German leaders' position Insecure. For 
another, while the Kremlin might agreej 
to neutralisation qf the Federal Repub- 
lic it would be most unlikely to volunta-i 
rily agree to neutral status for the GDR. | 

The Russian leaders might find a 
Communist Bohn government conve- 
nient, but not a Communist all-German 
state. Peter Coulmas 

(Stuttjaiter Zdlung, 15 August I9S3) 
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D evelopment aid has neither eased 
poverty nor reduced the wealth 
gap between North and South. 

Criticism or aid programmes is grow- 
ing. The United Nations Conference 
Trado and Development, Unctad, de- 
manded at its meeting in Belgrade a 
massive increase in the amount of aid. 

Are the failures so far because of not 
enough aid or is the whole approach 
wrong? ™ 

Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish econo- 
mist, once thought that development 
aid should rise constantly and massive- 
ly- 

Myrdal, a Nobel Prize winner and a 
former Swedish Minister of Trade, now 
says that that aid programmes should 
concentrate on care of the poor and di- 
saster relief. 


THE G ERMAN TRIBUNE 

■ THE THIRD WORLD 

Whole development aid issue 
comes under scrutiny 

to step up thefr devJbpmem Sd * But plo" and* 0 T"? "I?? 1 m ° rC COm “ 
they called on the donors to make abso- J d protracted * a . nd leS8 spectacu- 

£&-" that their aid Sfift S 

; Non-government agencies, including SL? 80 a . t ? ictive for many do- 

th^churches, should play important 

peso organisations had moral moti- Vrt ,^ ale r , ep °[f j* JV 9 by lho then Do ‘ 
ration and the ability to deal directly m P /S£™ Aid Mimstcr » Rainer Offor- 
with local institutions, bypassing no- fi cId ( Sp D)»® fl id the success of develop- 
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sawer relief. vanon and the ability to deal directly M/en™ llai ™ r Offcr- 

He says development aid helps the w,th Iocal institutions, bypassing no- ■ the success of develop- 

tichgetricherandthepoorgetpoorer. vemments. , , * B B ° m «*« d tanged on the developing 

«„I? ge i h 5 with Dud,e y See *» Myrdal A Bundestag resolution passed by all # tb f mselves « }\ was up to them 


— — puui gel poorer. , 

„ with Dudley Seers, Myrdal A Bundestag resolution passed by all 

™“?* d ^ S , poverty « ra tegy in a widely pa J ,es *“ Marc b last year described the 
noted articlejvrltten for the London ^ a P inst absolute poverty as a prio- 
daily paper. The Guardian, last year. Jf y German development policy 

f ha rged the first Brandt 7150 main target group was to bo the 

Report on development aid with having P° orMt groups. 

JSPJJt the ^ conditions in most de- , B “ l onIy rarel y d 0 ideas match the 
vetaping countries. These countries, tho deeds - 

article said, are predominantly dictator- . C ° mm °rcial or political motivations 

‘ or , h * ve auUl0ritari an govern- do “ i “ lB . ‘ho actions of the donon, de- 
ments not interested in. helping the s P ll e denials. 


.hi.. L r * auiiuujr UlCtaior- 

BWps or have authoritarian govern- 
ments not interested in . helping the 
poor. 

w _^5 e r 8in . OU ? ls of moncy were cither 
fS Cd, i for L ms ance “raption, or bene- 
fited only the ruling elite. 

Many donor governments did not 
keep promises to concentrate their aid 
on the poorest countries. 

a . nd commercial motivations 
Pi^ed a major role in granting aid. 

The authors no longer exempted the 

£- 0U1 ? Praised mu,tina ‘!onal orga- 
nfaations from their criticism. . 


A small selection of global data indi- 
cates that the criterion of poverty in 
granting aid had only a minimal effect: 
only 56.8 per cent of the world’s co- 
vemmem aid went to low income conn- 
tries in 1981 (i.e. countries with a per 
capita income of no more than $410 a 
year). , 

nn^ nd f° nIy 21,6 per cent went to 

group St C ° UntneS that aro part of. this 


, ", * «p iu mem 

to create the preconditions for the suc- 
cess of foreign aid. 

The report hit the nail on the head 
when it said: “Hierarchic orders aimed 
at keeping large sections of the popula- 
ututapriyflegBd or at repressing 
ethnic groups hinders development; 

IhL PP 168 CVen more t0 countries 
where rampant corruption or other 
crass shortcomings can lead to social 
unrest or civil war.” • 

suc ccssor, 

_^ e . n and his parliamentary 

th^M? t v*y° kmar KOh,cr * lnd| cate that 
the Ministry is prepared to act. 

uii»h a ih lke V I a ? tS t0 increase discussion 
with the recipient countries in a bid to 

achieve the necessary preconditions for 
economic and social development, 

Kahier stresses tho points on which 
rfnnf iT?' development policy differs 

goveriimem. 


* riVfltfi flncOL, i B bour relations proposals now 
11 jpng considered by the EEC are 

UP 38 PUfeljE proposal is supposed to intro- 
Uore uniform company laws, in- 

tuncern oxtm l 8bour co-determination (where 

u glUK have a say in company deci- 

Paid’foMho™^ w“ fa » clher W01,,d gi ™ erapl . oy " s a! !" 

ins more B tof0rn,ati ° n ’ b ° Ut ** ^ 

uncmployrnentandsiagna 1 ^ 1 ha Ve .the suppprt of Heinz 
Aid rennrr . ^ of 5 Vuer, the former head; . of the 
public uJhS 5* re8son k UJ trades union federation, 
problems Isln^f 8 ° f ^ ipcafipally showed himself to be 
P 111 1QR5 ‘ ncreasin S- L)to the legal affairs committee of 
nld nrni d °5 at i° ns for ^ Iropean Parliament to help in- 
n D n R P nnH S the ^ ^the path orthe proposals, 
men sma cr Private oin jn bpth cases amendments have 
In ,^ rC f" t0Verth . e P^ made to meet the none-too-pro- 
tnt'il «r *iiilD?I 8aQi “ lilBS1 w ideas, of the European Parlia- 
S ° f . DM8 3 9m. Thli j majority, , 
ii ,.? ra lastyear - iring voting on the issue, Italy's 

.. nll *c the state, whore didfoan Democratic Euro-MP Luigi 
was financed from tar, prinErio said the Europarliament had 
sations must convince do*before caused such a world-wide 
‘ he ' r is boOi nsctss^Xmy. V 

And the y must do it time idRe fact is that multinational corpo- 
says (no report. American chambers of comm- 


LJnHV fh St ycar * iring voting on the issue, Italy's 

.. n, iKe the state, whose drs dan Democratic Euro-MP Luigi 
was financed from tar, p& mo said the Europarliament had 
sations must convince do* f before caused such a world-wide 

their work is b o, h areeswyil , 

Ana tne y must do it time id \t fact is that multinational corpo- 
sa 3^. th0 re P°ri. jpj, American chambers of comm- 

They must also show thank: and EEC employers' associations 
money was used as intended, never before made a more massive 
Bonn has been support^ to iniluence the Euro-MPs. 
agencies with Federal fundi aa | the time, a distraught American 
y using some of Its budget u reaper asked whether die informa- 
s ® n °n*govemmental orgns 'proposal would mean that Ameri- 
ne Development Aid Minisbyk jjnns vyould have to disclose busi- 
resu “ s tbat cannot bek Kcrets to communist union repre- 
y Dilateral agreements at ganfotives who would then pass the sec- 
c ^l .. Bento Moscow, 

a'A u th “‘ someihlDg ifeuropean employer lobbyists echoed 
done by whoever does h h«i. 



counrthf 1 ^ i i Im ,“ t0 Inte f«' a IP‘o ac- 

I count. The emphasis must be on hcln 
I towarrta cnir_f, A r. tt.- ... . 


18 Wh8 ' y ° U n8sd lf »» a ‘o 

to base your own political vle^olm^ 8ffalr8: ,acte on whlcf ' 

flatlon, to- 2 “XrT^ h R tS P T n ' atno ob|1 - 
achar Kamp 14, oTo QmbH * 1 

QoTmany.tal. (040)229 06 09. ^ Fed8ral Republic, of . ; 

! «-'4- 
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S« p, ' n,c maln precondi - 

lions for development arc such things 

and freoemerpriso!" pdVoto ^ nit,a l* v o 
Decades of experience, he says, have 
countries with clo- 
S, * 0^0 enterprise to be more suc- 
ecssfu! than those with planned econo- 

nonn 1 Tu C ! >° cir cumstancos docs 
Bonn wish to foist its own economic 

Kflhler.” ^ dcvBlopin ® "WH ms 

Flma?w ye0 U - 80 ' when BerIln Senator 
Elmar Pleroth was still the CDU's devc- 

opment aid spokesman in tho Bundcs- 

8 , 0t f° lbe core of the matter by 
formulating this maxim: “Do nothlne 
d ^fl«liirt« countries don't want! 

Ims CWry ? ing they want un - 

lessJt. m Be i 8: our, development priori- 

connection 

riohtc ' r^ f ' v,olatIons ! °f aovereiBn 
wa5s c o r m fl f nterferenCC - Outsfdo aid a " 

renre" bur * an element of “interfe- 


Hiuuw™ [inns wauia nave io qiscio 

1 i- ifn C res , u ts 630,101 ^ 4 .Kcrets to communist unio 
, y Dilateral agreements at gmiativei who would then pass 

.. , , Bon to Moscow, 

V dea J 8 that , somc[hiD 8 European employer lobbyists 

ins u.% : v , h0eVCr does | t ^le fears, saying that this could let 
8 J Ilh th,s concept, the wga* withdrawal from the Community ' 
S t tno money the state woaid and Japanese capital, 
spend to do something les5cff%j is had iu cffect on the ch|istl£ 

development aid i*)j 0CrstJ in th e Europarllament, d 
irons orten have expert paiMi ( the trade, unionist wing «noi 
target countries who can (to , 

«°nnil E aS ! ‘ hS ■r—t Ptte with the Liberali. the Bi 
th.!r„ PUS J l ? rC5li8 ° obJccli,f * Conservatives end the Gaulltsl 
the poor end Into useful prejm |, 8d g dtar majority, Even Ubo 

i nis enables "govcmraetl w («d am, other Socialists were n 
reach particularly needy sector c= 
population where the tradiiioali \ 
mcnis of bilateral government dl Continued from page 6 

On average, the non-govenns tel abroad (compared v 
ganlsntlons received DM1 infi rchW 490). 
subsidies for every DM2. JO I® Ministry holds fhe Drive 

them In the past three years, !^ ons * n high esteem becai 
The ratio for church orgaris their work when 

was DM1 to DM4. 1 0 and fpr |bBH onj mako government v 
ganisatlons without political of . 

afillotions DM l to DM8.70. Pfiycan also, react more swi 
This favourable ratio of *9®*^ !° new-situations and c 
and government subsidies »« s ®l? I? i,?la B^ ati ve .experime 
at DM1 to DM2.5 because ■ to develppment p 
organisations, received coBMpwnot bound, by, routine, 
more in subsidies than they tb<4J oa -govemment organisatlo 
could raise. of DM1 J37bn for deve 

Organisations like Freedois >582, The Development 
Hunger, Leprosy Relief, theRpl ig^ ^ ^ributed DM388m f 
Medico International, Terrt ° r 6M por ** nt of 

mes, the World Peace Service 1 


topunuea irom pageo 
[tel abroad (compared with 
[rehes* 490). 

[he Ministry holds fhe private o: 
^ons in high esteem because, t 
continue their work when polil 
Pjons make government work. 

lj«y can also, react more swiftly 
Py to new. situations and can di 
moreiipagiflati ve .experimental 
1^1 . tq , develppment probh 
gy are pot bound, by, roptine, 
^n-govemment organisations ; s] 
^ of DM1.337bn for develops 
>ln 1582, The Development Aid 
2 contributed DM388m ■ for 1 
f 1 S* °r 6*44 per pent of this ovi 
feet. . . 
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’ ft would be absurd to exnect a dnn^p 
J? aid against his belter judgment 

malln rt 0U !. d be Wfon 8 t0 WwloSSSy 

aid SrS an4 conditt °w" St 

yt&s&sstsz 

S5SKC-«.-.h«NA. 

^ 1 ^ n °“ Id . grca ri y promote the success- 
M conclusion of a policy diaJogueif^ 

pai J es wnwrned realised thatSJen the 

cannot so ve 

(RhelnlKher Meriur/Chrliumd W.Ji 

' 1 ■' !i r t V'V{ j;;i , 12 August 1983 j 
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on donations only. !| 

‘ Among those that received 
ole Federal subsidies for thrift 
mem work — trade union 
cooperatives, self-help org^ 
and the media i— are also the l" 1 
tions of the political parties. 

Between 1962 and 1982, gjjj 
Ending here rose from 
Dm i 86.9m. This mans 
foundations received more of®, 
payers’ money than the 
(DM 171. 2m). 

ThfiAlInlifn/ cave tiftfhlflff 8^f5l 


w— j** 

Ntage point. .■ 

P care ih taken to slrei 
ro an curtail the Irtdepende 
^Private organisations, the M 

^criteria has' meanwhili 
JJ! E(5 1° enable the Ministry t 
^ Programmes extending ovei 
wthan only individual pro; 

L 1 any ev cnt, the citizen who vc 
y Pfon^ptfs certain projects wl 
. 'ons, which amount to mucl 
CL t! COnt ribution as a taxpaj 


W . 7 -. . . • . i ■ .r w w «Kai amount to mu 

The Ministry says nothing contribution as a taxpi 

foundations’ own, funds, resW|?”J#^ thp state of a cpnsiderabl 
self tp saying that they pgyf^^j-^en. ' ' ' ■ 
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EEC waters down plan for 
labour-relations laws 


particularly In 1 favour of co-determina- 
tion. 

It was a somewhat dispirited Vetter 
who pointed to the compromise on the 
corporate law guidelines that had been 
reached In 1979 between the Christian 
Democrats and the Socialists’ one-third 
of the supervisory board members were 
to represent the stockholders, one-third 
the staff and the last third were to have 
been elected jointly by these two 
groups. ; 

But the Buroparliament majority did 
not agree; so the EEC Commission now 
leave if to member nations to choose 
between three models. 

The first model provides that staff re- 
presentatives should hold no less than 
one-third and no' more than half the su- 
pervisory board seats. 

In the second model, the board mem- 
bers are elected jointly by capital and 
labour representatives. 1 An arbitration 
panel would rule on disputes. 

The third model provides for a sort of 
separate labour supervisory board, 
though without the right to reverse ma- 
nagement decisions. 

Each of these guidelines would 
amount to progress for labour in Bri- 
tain, France, Italy, Ireland,- Greece and 
Belgium. But it is doubtful whether 
Margaret Thatcher's government would 
approve of such revolutionary innova- 
tions In the Council of Ministers. 

The German attitude is that the T 976 
Betriebsverfassungsgcsotz (an extensive 
set of ' laws ' governing labour-manage- 
mdnt relations) must not be changed to 
labour's detriment. 

It is above all Britain that is likely to 
oppose the sbcalled “ifaformatlon guide- 


lines" in the Council of Mihfctefs al- 
though the Commission's new draft is 
not as harsh as its 1$80 predecessor. 

But the British EEC Commissioner 
for Social Affairs; Ivor Richard, has 
gone out of his way to preserve the 
basic concept of his Dutch predecessor, 
Henk Vredeling (hence the frequently 
used name “Vredeling guidelines"), de- 
spite the amendment wishes of the Con- 
servative majority in the Europarlia- 
ment. 

Especially in subsidiary companies of 
multinational corporations, the em- 
ployees are no longer to be faded with a 
sudden closure of their plant due to a 
management decision in some distant 
country. 

Under the new draft, all companies 
with one or more subsidiaries employ- 
ing at least 1,000 people must inform 
staff representatives at least one a year 
about their financial position, the anti- 
cipated development of production and 
sales, investments and the projected de- 
velopment of the payroll. 

Exact information must be provided 
by the parent company before any im- 
portant decisions (such as the shutdown 
: of the relocation of a plant or major 
parts of it, major organisational chan- 
ges or changes in production methods 
i like the Introduction of new technolo- 
gies) are taken. . 

In such cases, talks between staff re- 
presentatives and management must be 
held; within 30 days to bring about 
.agreement on measures planned by the 
workforce. 

If necessary, the staff Is to be. able to 
got to court to force the employer to 
hoar them. 


Another point provides for internal 
company agreements to the effect that 
“a panel representing all employees of 
the parent company and Its subsidiaries 
in the Community may be created." 
This would amount to a sort of “super 
works council". 

But whether the trade unions are pre- 
pared and in a position to institutional- 
ise this "may” provision is doubtful. 

Still, Heinz Oskar Vetter attributes 
great importance to it. 

Attempts by the Federation of Euro- 
pean Metalworkers Unions to bring 
about such works councils at companies 
like Philips and some automakers have 
failed on a number of occasions. : 

Under the new guidelines, manage- 
ment would not have to disclose infor- 
mation which, if made public, would do 
considerable harm. 

If necessary, the courts or an arbitra- 
tion panel would have to decide how 
these provisions are to be interp reted - 

Acqording to the unions, it is hero 
that the business lobby in.the European 
parliament has achieved its biggest 
breakthrough in defusing the basic' idea. 

“It would be better, than nothing if 
,the information and corporate ;Taw 
guidelines were to be passed by .the 
Council of Ministers at least ip their 
present form," says Vetter. 

Social Affairs Commissioner Richard 
says that this should be possible next 
year. 

But it will take a least another two 
years before the national legislation of 
the member states can be changed ac- 
cordingly. 

. For some multinational corporations 
this would be the first major break- 
throughin terms of a certain degree of 
labour co-determination, and Commu- 
nity trade , unions would be forced to 
cooperate more closely,. , 

. . frichHausor 

(Frankfurter Rundicliau, 1 $ Auguit 1983 ) 
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T he next USA-European Community 
trade war over cereals -is already 
programmed, and the good harvests on 
both sides of the Atlantio will make 
matters worse. 

. . Only a few weeks- ago, politicians ma- 
naged to settle their differences, among 
other things over subsidised American 
cereal exports to. Egypt, a traditional 
customer of the EEC. 

Europe's farmers are about to bring 
In a very good harvest though not the 
bumper crop of 1982. 

This year’s harvest is expected to 
bring about 53 million tons of wheat 
and 36 million tons of barley. 

Bumper crops are a source of upend- 
ing headaches for the EEC Commls- 
* sion, which has to buy the surplus grain 
: at high prices and store it. 

Following last year's record harvest 
of 130 million tons, there are now still 
: 5.3 million tons of wheat, '780,000 tons 
'' of barley aha 306,000 torts Of rye stock- 
piled in Community sllok. 
i This year, BBC cereals will cost Com- 
munity taxpayers t>M5bn, of which the 
Germans will have tq pay DM1.5bn. 

< These' unsellable surpluses are largely 
1 due to the fact that the intensive use by 
Community farmers of weedkillers and 
! fertilisers has enabled them to get the 
‘ last bit out of thielr 28 million hectares 
of farmland. : „ 

The blame also goes to the foxy far-, 
mer who sells his grain to the Commu- 
nity at the guaranteed high prices and 
feeds his livestock American and Asian 
•feed that floods Europe free of -duty 
arid at give-away prices. 


.'i .' . i 

New trade war 
over cereals 
ripe to sprout 

Because of this huge price difference, 
Europe's hogs, cattle and poultry eat 
more and more cheap manioc, dtrtis 
pellets and bran. 

1 There would be no surpluses at all If 
. the animals were fed Community grain. 
In fact, the Community would be able 
to provide only 96 per cent of Its cereal 
requirements. The remaining four per 
) cent would have to be imported. 

But as things stand, it has to try and 
get rid of Its cereal surpluses on world 
markets that are Hooded with cheap 
grain from such major producer coun- 
tries as the USA, Canada and Argenti- 
na. ' 1 ' ; 

To compete, the Community has tp 
subsidise its, expensive grain to bring it 
down to world market prices. 

Small wonder then that a trade war 
must, ensue when America dumps its 
subsidised cereals, as it is doing now 
with Egypt 

The US hfcs another bumper wheat 
'crop comliig Up. With its 2.3 billion bu- 
shels (about, million tons) this year 
will see America's fourth largest wheat 
harvest, despite the fact that govern- 
ment programmes have cut the land 
area under cultivation by more than 20 
per cent 


Due to the stiff competition on world 
markets,' the Amerioans expect their 
farm exports to drop to $34.5bn against 
the record $44bn two years ago. «• ■ 

1 In view of the Congressional elec- 
tions next year, attempts by the Ameri- 
can administration to cut its farm subsi- 
dies have failed. ; 

In fact subsidies for this fiscal year 
will amount to $22bn, twice the amount 
last year. 

Only a short while ago, the Reagan 
Administration fried to . push a bill 
'through Congress that would have fro- 
zen the support prices that ape governed 
by the difference between the state-gua- 
ranteed minimum prices and market 
prices. 1 ' 

If the market price is lower, which 
has been the cdSe for some time, the dif- 
ference is paid id the form of subsidies. 

To stabilise the market prices .Wash- 
ington tries to export as much of its sur- 
pluses as possible. > ’ 1 • 

> Apart from the struggle for outside 
: markets for grain surpluses, there is yet 
another EEC-US A conflict in 1 the off- 
ing. ,The reason: the Community in- 
tends. .to,.spend about DMIOOm ne^t 
winter to channel some IS million tqujs 
of graiq .tp the troughs. of, Europe's 
farms. 7 

To make European grain financially 
attractive to, the Community’s livestock 
farmers, (be EpC ' Commission Intends 
to severely (hirtail. feed ihtport^ And 
most of these Imports comle from the 
USA. ■' ' 

. • ■ . • 1 . . . dpa/VWD 

(Frankfurter RWdKtea, Id August 1983) 
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I perspective 

Burning issue: 

control 
over missiles 



U S nuclear weapons are stationed in 
Europe. But the Europeans can 
neither prevent their use nor ensure that 
they are used if necessary. 

Tho situation is unquestionably awk- 

S-BSci*"— — 

It may be an ally who decides whe- 
ther or not to use nuclear weapons, but 
he fact remains that Europeans have 
handed over responsibility to a foreign 

power on a matter of life and death. 

Yet is it realistic to aim at a European 
say on the use of American nuclear 
weapons in Europe, even if it involves 

use ? a ° f V€t ° ° r ob j ect * on to their 

" oftb f r the B °nn government nor the 
2J?5?5. .* ecnM Particularly enam- 
cured of this suggestion by the Bava- 

^ m,er ‘ and a 8 ! ance at Nato his- 

& ,hwt ,0 be sound ~ 
Europeans have never been entirely 

Europe I?™’ US - n , ucl “ r weapons in 
a b . 8 ™ l,rely out ° r the Ir con- 
™ , falMS!ve ‘"osatlantlc debate 

IMtS ’ SU8 ™ held in the early 

't'f 1 Ke ™ edy launched' the Idea 
ora mu/tiJaterai nuclear force (MFL) in 

w£ZTV h r e Eampean . 

say m nuclear defence. 

The United States was prepared to 
assign to Nato command five Polaris 
aubs with a combined total of 100 nu- 
clear missiles. 

t U *T ri " es were 10 •» jointly 
r', d „ b . y the Nato countries, manned 

„n d Cn!WS f ™ m variou » countries, 
and all concerned would jointly decide 
on their use. 


Hie debate was not to no avaif, how- 
ever, as Nato set up the nuclear plann- 
ing group (NPG) in which European 
Defence Ministers play a part In target 
planning for US nuclear weapons. 

The NPG has evolved into a discus- 
sion forum for all manner of strategic 
issues within Nato. 

Europeans and Americans also 
reached agreement on a consultation 
arrangement in the event of nuclear 
weapons being considered for use in 
wartime. 

This procedure is acted out every 

u‘ i h l ry “. r , in FaUeit staff exercises. 
High-ranking civil servants and military 
men who have taken part over the years 
say agreement has invariably been 
reached. 

. So Europeans today have at least a 
right to discuss the use of nuclear wea- 
pons, if not to decide whether or not 
they are to be used. 

Only in Great Britain is there any- 
thing approaching a two-key system. 

US bases in Britain are jointly adminis- 
tered. 

US and British troops are to serve 
alongside each other at Cruise missile 
bases in Britain, whereas Cruise and 
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Differing attitudes tOtyjj $H E ENVIRONMENT 

war and peace Irtho-chlornitrobenzole causes more than 

...» .„d .h ? public * i, . trend lh „ a few ripples along the Rhine 


W hy are politicians and the public n j 8 a trpn . 

repeatedly surprised by dramatic trembling into ^ 
developments that seem inconceivable There t lll S clilR , 

un «i the moment they happen? powr of Buddhist ther Rhine, Germany's foremost 

Ne ther was prepared for the total in- mcntalism of Pmt ! c * , " t |wr, is the subject of contradictory 

1970s or f ‘ * S 5f b ’ S , re8i T in ,h0 1,1,0 ,hc religious out! SSSw » Some say pollution is on tho 

s or for tho disintegration of power Snirltimibu i<- Then, as in June between Bad 

“T 7 Poland after the collapse n ij cn to ad y h . apolIllCal ^ and Bonn, dead fish are report- 
uf.heG.emkr.gimein ,980. wSyvTe^^,» ^downstream. 

look that prevails in GerZr b liver aliH has to handle gigantic 
Yet mistaken assessmeZ & of effluent - Y * k continues to 
ble if the religious factor “S f !ar 8 Mt source of tap water m tho 
of other countries is neglected 

• Views differ on war m ^ly ten million people in the Fed- 
Given the peace-loving naC public of Germany drink Rhine 
international easy-going di® filtered near the banks of the river 
the Federal Republic oTC *» inedin31 waterworks, 
which pursues policies aimedi Europe as a whole 28 million peo- 
and non-violence, many G m rely on the Rhine for drinking 
to appreciate that more A 


of the Gierek regime in 1980. 

Both were shocked by the unexpected 
transition to an apparently alien theoc- 
racy in Iran and amazed by the trial of 
strength between Polish workers and 
panic-stricken Communist leaders. 

It was not just public opinion that 
was totally unaware of what was about 
to happen. So were Western politicians. 

Cologne political scientist Hans-Peter 
Schwarz cited these two examples in a 
lecture to the general meeting of the 
German Association on Foreign Affairs 
in Bonn. 

They were, ho said, instances of how 



beneath which traces can no longer be 
identified. 

The findings were said to prove “ihut 
the pollution of the Rhine with chlorni- 
trobenzole which was found .to have oc- 
curred at the beginning of October has 
since declined.” 

Herr Edel and the city of Bonn are 
now engaged in a lawsuit to determine 
whether 0.72 micrograms of the carci- 
nogenic compound that is known to af- 
fect the genes is a dangerous level at 

it,. ....J.. ....Lt t. L.... 


Pershing 2 missiles in other Nato coun- *u7 h y 1,0 said » instances of hov 
tnes are to be allocated to purely US Prevailing universal or global ap 
units. v y proach from the angle of one’s own vu- 

lues repeatedly lead to wrong assess- 
ment 


io appreciate that more <*«. * * **. . j , ces mat are nam to dissolve in water. 

countries, such as Americs.fcT public the Rhine water boards ^hefthf water wottooight totave Readily , s . olubl ® salt ? , Buch a ? are P st,U 
France, are unremittingly Always dismissed as fiction the ru- been shut down ™ ght * h P um P ed in substantial quantities from 
sure their security by raeamJb that toxic substances industrial _ . .. . _ _ the potash mines of Alsace into the 

build-ups. 


Bad Godesberg were “a little nearer 
Heaven.” 

Yet the case raises three problems: 

• Toxins such as chlornitrobenzole 
can penetrate water works filters, and 
the pollution level in Godesberg tap 
water in early October is likely to have 
been much higher. 

The first sample was not analysed 
until it was all over bar the shouting. 
The previous day the Dutch had start- 
ing using Rhine water again because 
their readings were back down to a nor- 
mal level. 

• Purification of toxin-laden Rhine 
water is total only in respect of substan- 
ces that are hard to dissolve in water. 
Readily soluble salts Buch as are still 

miirmpH in enViaiantlal /iiiontitino fmm 


Differences 


u/iil »Um d -.i U cm 8 activated? 

Bl ? Sh government have a legal 
right of veto on the use of US nuclear 

St 0 " 5 from . ? ritish soi l? These are 
questions on which British views differ. 

It is hard to envisage the Americans 
aiiovvfng the Europeans more than n 
right to consultation. A great power is 
not going ,to leave its fate taffSSe? 
* and not. going to make its ftauro 

alli P an ce .° n deClsions withln a " 

That is the difference between other 
Nato countries and the United Slates It 
k one «h which they mus , Icam .o 

veTo»& 


, - . — mu« LUlIhlueril* , ■ I n . * 

Hon for the special features or each h,8 - h ' ny,n 8 
country, people and region. 

Professor Schwarz, whose lecture is 
m the latest issue of Eurapa-Arcluv, the 
association s fortnightly journal,- is by 
no means opposed to u universal poiili- 
dences W ° f Connections nnd 'nterdopon- 

„ J?®. d0 °s» however, recommend more 

Z" S i deratio " of P art| cuiur domestic 
structures and warns against mistakenly 

pies y ° B ° n0 8 ° Wn ValUCS 10 olher P e °- 

inSula r r ? ChWnran,UkeS,hre0I,0lms 


ftil. 

Views ulso differ on n 
systems. German public 
special difficulty in drawioi 
tlons. 

After u decade of detnte 
people in tho Federal RepuUx 
many have learnt, he says, &i‘ 
try like our own must arrive th 
medium between freedom J 


pgs 

i from the water. 

Jer in Bonn is a touchy subject, 
lisdorf water works supplies nearly 
fJOO people in Bad Godesberg and 
[diplomatic areu with -over six mil- 
F cubic metres of filtered river wutcr 
,l r. Bonn itself has unproblematic 
piped from a reservoir. 
yii city council felt unable to let 
|hs rest. They sensed that the quali 

hf n*A^i 


iuiu ma&g a ui ccukuai 

The monitoring of Rhine water lea- 
ves much to be desired, says Hans- 
Georg Winter of the Rhine Water 
Works Association. 

- — r* The early warning system is- of only 

Herr Edel was in any case overstating limited efficiency, given that pollution 
his case in cluiming that the people of is only reported that cun be seen with 


the nuked eye. Higher toxin counts are 
disregarded. 

Monitoring must definitely be im- 
proved. The Common Market guide- 
lines provide for monthly checks of 
samples for 51 toxins at water works 
such as Plittersdorf. 

But the EEC regulations have not yet 
been adopted ns a national legal re- 
quirement, which they were supposed 
to have been over a transitional period 
of two years. 

Chlornitrobenzole and nearly 5,000 
other industrial chemicals would still 
not need to be checked regularly even 
though varying quantities of them are 
said to be found in Rhine water. 

. Such exhaustive checks would be out 
of the question evenif companies re- 
sponsible for pollution were fined hen-, 
vily. 

If the Rhine is to continue supplying 
good tap water measures must be taken 
at an earlier stage: the point of input. 


Ban needed 


Higher charges for effluent contain- 
ing organic compounds and an absolute 
ban on pumping poorly degradable tox- 
ins into the Rhine could work wonders. 

There are occasions when water 
works officials come out with the un- 
varnished truth. Klaus Haberer of Wies- 
baden water works once told a meeting 
of the Chemical Industry Association 
that: 

"A special effort should be taken to 
ensure that effluent substances that can- 
not be eliminated either entirely or suf- 
ficiently by modern purification tech- 
niques are not pumped into the Rhine.” 

That was on 19 October 1982, tbrep 
weeks after the chlornitrobenzole inci- 
dent, The organisers reluctantly noted 
the point. 

EgmontR. Koch and Uwe Lah f 

(Die Zcil, 12 Au$ukt 1 9S3 J 


The proposal was made at a lime 

S£S , M G . en ^ dfl , Gaul, ° aimed 10 lead 

riS il fr u? glo °! and ““tartly ir- 

CSL w,th hls '“i 58 a » d 

'J? ! doma “ ded ■ three- member dime- 
.t ry to run Nato, He bad ideas of a Eu- 

ffin P al!! tlCaI Uni ° n 8nd a ^nco- 
to m ® nt, ° n ■■fch 

rope from the Atlantic to the Urals. 

In the wave created by this policy the 
MLs.F -eventually. . foundered Britain 
bought US missiles and was no longer 
interested In the multilateral force. 8 

feredriufi d ° GauUe * who was no < of- 
nedy a s B T a - terms by Ken- 

nrSrt ^ merican f . lost Merest in the 

iSrit^ U !i e ^ he,r hopes of PORoad- 
wg Bntaln and France to scrap their In- 

mistaken? 1 HUClear de,enw >*s had'be "n 

vhH tW** ™PPorters in Bonn, 
’Jl h ° ' n . c,od ' d Foreign Minister' SchrB- 
Vm S r ““ hlinfste'rs Strauss and 

wholeS* re °™ d '° wri,e ofr ‘he 

i y pSwe5 n tyS dered “ ,,ltari - 


principles and common Bcnstsficrs rest. They sensed that the quali- 
tical acumen.” p Godesberg water was under sc- 

So they find it ienst difilwRv^Uwk and decided to take the ac- 


have to pa^^^being^o • J. her e is a religious dimension in the «*■««.“ I 

on others in matters of derenn* 1 rc y P ? 1CS of othcr countries. It is evidenc- So they nnd It least dlffiw™ 1 

matters ofderence policy. cd not only by Islamic fundamentalism a «°™"ccs for the ComDi^fon to court. 

(DfluuchcsAliBBmeiHMC m , n bul fl lso by trends in countries But they arc much > ess res<ytjwt brought the problem into the 

21 AuIIiTtofin I an ® 2? ^ rom Indonesia to Algeria and P r °mise when ft comes ID <4glare of publicity: a problem with 

) from Turkey to Nigeria. such as Nicaragua, El Salwtopemicgl name ortho-chlornitroben 

Africa, Turkey and so on. fc 

~ ilrittSn 1 October 1982 the Dutch, who 



There is so much tension mrornu foundation nappenea 
many evils and it Is wrong l ^ e dver at the time, 

ciaj to attribute them alJ t° ^ September it had registered an 
universal causes, such as undflWtmely high level of ortho-chlomi- 
ment, the East- West conflict pollution, over 100 micro- 

nism, capitalist exploitation per litre, at the confluence of the 
evcr * and ihe Rhine, about 250 miles 

Such clich£-ridden views, from Lobith. 

cd by a moralising applicaiiw^lre ladings suggested that Hoechst me wcaei, wmui id iuiiiiuw « nan 
own values to other was the likeliest offender, noversch MOndeni by the confluence ol 

bound to lead to self*delusiofl u, K ^mpany’s Griesheim works had the Werra and the Fuida, carries a pay 

judgement. .JR* p*Med permission to pump the load of 320kg of salt per second. 

Instability in many counlrifl^Er the river. That is five times as much as the Eib« 


Across-border river purification 
still a source of concern 


B avarian Premier Franz Josef Strauss This industrial effluent is joined by 

has come in for criticism in connec- ordinary industrial and domestic sew- 

lion with purification plans for a river. age, with Lower Saxony being responsi- 

„ — r , ^ ■ Lower Saxony’s Federal Affairs Mi- ble for about two-thirds of the total. , 

J! Communist coud! I October 1982 the Dutch, who n j 5 ter, Wilfried Hasselmann, says This hasn’t always been the case, 

se or the countries menltowf ■ most entirely on the Rhine for tap Strauss has unnecessarily created a pre- Potash has been mined on the Werra 

are frequently reluctant to csss ^turned off their taps temporarily. ce dent by spontaneously agreeing to for. a century, and since Bremen for 

aK ® '"I 0 account specific ^ing routine checks of river water pay for purification of a stream that years took most of its tap water from 

tne individual instance. ■ Hn, a measuring station on the carries heavily polluted effluent from the Weser a treaty was concluded bet- 

Professor Schwarz advise J side of the border, it was found Sonneberg in the GDR over the border ween Prussia and Thuringia at the turn 

mans, journalists and clergy^* p nt «n an alarmingly high epunt of into Bavaria. of the century. 

in mind that a common sense X 'C chemical. H err Strauss, he says, has abandoned When Germany was divided at the 

to foreign affairs is to viewed « coincidence would have it, a labo- *•- *— «-i- -*■ — *».- -pr — u. -- J ~ c *«-- «■ ,J «»-- •*-- 

* ,y f s a s P ec lal case. ^y vessel of the Dutch International 

i *® 8r ' Tribunal Foundation happened 

On iL. . .i .i 
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the principle of making the offender 
pay for the damage caused, a -principle 
on which Lower Saxony must continue 
to insist. 

■ Herr Hasselmann was prompted to-‘ 
make these comments in 


end of the Second World War the 
potash works on either side of the bor- 
der reached agreement in 1947 and 1951 
on effluent quotas. 

The agreement held good until 1967. 
connection' Then, in 1968, water boards in the West 
with plans to depoll ute the Weser began to notice that the GDR was 

drawn up by the LSnder Lower Saxony, overstepping the mark. 

Hesse, North Rhine-Westphalia and It first overfulfilled its quota by 100 

... — - - — .. r»— iwn . 1 — /■»»■*»» 

Bremen. 

The Weser, which is formed at Hen- 
ri oversell MOndeni by the confluence of 

.La 7 a an A fhn WnlHn rarrlpc a nnv- 


(Cartoon: Tails / Deutsches AJIgsnwjnei Somjtsgsblatt) 


judgement. 

Instability in many countrifl 
defies is due to specific c 80565 *? 
ed with the country or 
question. 

Those who neglect these 
constantly be surprised by #- - , « 
explicable developments. 'A 

(Mamihrimer Morgm, » 


- — » permission 
the river. 

later, on 13 October, a 
wsdorf water works official, Rudoir 
Lf n » a sample that was 
(fun- ac °^ a ' n 0.72 micrograms of the 
yea! p er ii tre , 

water slil1 the Ievel was 
oelow 0.01 micrograms, ft level 


per cent. By 1972 the GDR was pump- 
ing four times as much salt into the 
river as it should have been. 

At one stage The Werra had twice the 
salt count of the North Sea. Salination 
changed both flora and fauna in the 
river. 

The ground water bed of the Weser is 
salted up over a width of up to 400 me? 
tres. The water tapped from the river 
fender, accounting ior ui me has had to-be- cut back substantially, 

total. Hesse is to blame for 27kg and Artificial irrigation of farmland with 

Lower Saxony for 20kg per second. Weser water has been stopped entirely. . 


That is five times as much as the Elbe 
and the Rhine. It comes from potash 
factories in Thuringia, Hesse and Lower 
Saxony. 

Thuringia in the GDR is the main of- 
fender, accounting for 270kg of the 


In 1980 the LSnder reached agree- 
ment with the GDR on an expert com- 
mission to deal with the Weser. In 14 
rounds of talks proposals were drafted 
and included in o paper initialled by 
both sides a year ago. 

They include three measures to help 
solve the problem: 

• Flotation units are to be laid on ut 
GDR potash works of the kind often 
used in modern ore and $alt mining. 
They separate the various kinds of salt 
from each othdr. 

Rock salt is stockpiled. Fertiliser salts 
are processed. Elimination of the rock 
salt ends about 65 per cent of the pollu- 
tion. ■ • • 

• The next step would be to install an 

underground buffer storage facility as a 
subterranean reservoir for efduent in 
summer. ■ . . .• i i 

This effluent could be pumped into 
the : Werra in winter and spring when 
the water flows more freely and in grea- 
ter quantity. 

• A small pipeline could be run to the 
North Sea to handle such effluent as re- 
mained. * 

• The scheme has only been, costed, in 
genera! terms so far. Flotation units are 
expected to cost between'DMI50m and 
DM200m. •' ■ 

Further financial consideration is to 
be given to the proposals os soon as 
agreement seems imminent. When that 
is will depend on the GDR. 

The GDR has the whip hand because 
all the water flows north into the Fed- 
eral Republic. 

Josef Schmidt 

(Kfilaer Sudt-Anzelger, 17 Augmt 1983 ) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

Mesopotamian quest reveals a deep 
insight into origins of mathematics 
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New Ideas about the origin of mathema- 
tics have emerged. How they have come 
to light Is revealed here by Erast Probst, 
writing In Die Welt. Probst was at a se- 
minar on the subject at West Berlin's 
FrSe University organised by the Max 
Pl8nck Institute for Educational Re- 
search and the University Centre of Ros- 
kllde. Denmark. 

I l was in Mesopotamia, the land bet- 
ween the rivers Euphrates and Tigris 
m what Is now Iraq that the first hunter- 
ioal symbols were etched into clay tab- 
lets more than three millennia before 
Christ. 

That was the time when the Sumer- 
Jans formed the first thriving city-states 
around the mouths of the two rivers. 

.I The Cities 1 religious and economic 
life centred around such spectacular 
temples as that of Uruk, the oldest still 
preserved structure of Us kind. 

It was from here that the economic 
life was administered, irrigation orga- 
nised and harvests distributed. 

One of the most important aids to the 
administrative work was initially the so- 
called counting stones, small clay peb- 
bJeS whose different shapes related to 
specific types of commodities like 
sheep, cattle, grain, etc. 

This enabled 7 the administrators- to 
S 0f , changes S herds of sheep 

or cfltf n nr >h. «. .. . 


borg University in Sweden, went even 
further in his research work on the de- 
velopment of measuring systems, delv- 
ing into the earliest protoliteraty texts 
of the second half of the fourth millen- 
ium BC. 

Since that script, a precursor of the 
later cuneiform script, has not yet been 
fully deciphered. Professor Friberg 
hopes to obtain some clues about the 
text by analysing the counting symbols. 

Using a grain account relating to 
bread baking and brewing as an exam- 
ple, he demonstrated to the seminar 


formulated the method. J 

used in figuring. r°, , ri ^ ; 
^.demonstrated 

Yet there can bo no dw, 

Babylonians' extend,.^, 
knowledge was the rca*f 

study rather than cJS ' 

W £ 0ns im P r «t!on lb 

in evolving certain riilsii 
substantiated by the ft* 
lack of knowledge. 


fEARTS 
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more than 1,000 years. But the seminar , man mathem aticlans wen.jp 
closed without a clear answer to this in . eVo!vi ( n g certain rules th^ 
question. substantiated by the GrT 

A large number of strictly mathematl- la( * of knowledge. 1 

® al texto tho eariy Babylonian period ^Professor Wolfgang Left., 
(from 2,000 BC) have been found, stltute of philosophy (who. toe 

The scribes of the era, Babylonia's 4 P ® tc ! 'Damerow of the Maxfc 

intellectuals, dealt with problems far re- u ,° for Educational Resesrd 
moved from everyday application. scientific colloquium at U 


how the identification of die measuring £££ «“* 

units used In a clay tablet can serve to 21 


. — * IUI.U3U1 tiiK 

units used in a clay tablet can serve to 
decipher its text. He is also attempting 
to get to the roots of the sexagesimal 
place-value system. 

Unlike our decimal system, which 
was invented more than 1,000 years 
later during the early Babylonian 
period arid is based on the figure 10, the 

MVarvaniiMMl _ J . • . » * 4V 
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intellectuals, dealt with problems far re- 
moved from everyday application. 

Jens Hoyrup of the University Centre 
of Roskilde suggested that the scribes 
wanted to bnhance their guild position 
by displaying virtuosity. They were able 
to deal with problems that would equal 


«nrh 0W S ey arriVed , at the solution of 
such problems remains one of the great 

mysteries of Babylonian mathematics. 
But Hoyrup demonstrated in Berlin that 
the mystenous Babylonian acrobatics 
with figures become understandable 
when relating them to geometry. 

»"■* a handftil of 


stltute of philosophy 

played a major JSe EL ^ #!° fJapanesC land8 “P' e pafsjtlng, 

ex” isss-sfe a agassa 

, ^ nian mathematics, li Atf subjects and materials: land- 
t ° n U k ldcas ‘ Yail P‘on cement and polystyrene; 1 felt- 

' .!° nian ^ftwifoiions'on foil and hardboard arid 
vei^muchncher than t h e from Rubens ih acrylic 

Thpw ie Iim...... j * 
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or cattle or the stocks in the temple's P a . M ‘.y? Iu8 ta eve 
grkln silos: It'hlsd enabled them to keep bad hitherto been assumed 

a check on revenues and spending. r , Th ® research work of 

The handling of the stones required 

no knfiv pHnfl »(- • . . 


sexagesimal system is based on thefig- GreelTnMlI^h l of 

ure60. 8 philosophers to whom we owe 

# . °? e f ^e controversial questions at ence^^ ° f mathematlcs « a «i- 

of the origins of toda/rpkce-l^ue^ opmenfM^ dT* prflcedcd by a dovel ' 
tem. H sys opment extending over thousands of 

Professor Powell was able to prove yMn * But the Babylonians alm ost never 

that the sexagesimal system occured in • 

a text dating from the third Ur dynasty, , Vs 11170 US COl II Pi 

2* P "? d0d the eady BabyS UUW CU1U C1 

period. This makes it. likely that the A 1J L„ • v 

& h oven ' older than Olfl DUnal ffl 
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Poweli has now been augmented by a JEcoin under the temrae nf Pt!^” 8 J Unfortunately, the 8^1^ astonishment that Higushiyumu 

ST fu aysis of the mo » than appears to have bcenin^ in TT teara of the OffenbachW^® Jeend of the war. 

2,000 clay tablets that were unearthed Hesse during the Jariv m HHi° Ut J ern Prah, ‘ 5t0i y and Early History njS h ° a °urs he has since received in- 

, by a Ga ™ an archaeological expedition (about 6flO Arn # W y M dd AgC8 10 determine the height of moiW ,he Grand Cross ° r t,ie FederaI 


Curious coin custom is among 
old burial ground secrets 

Ec^'uStoo ZTo of^ha tad* , Unfo r rt r« ,el * ^ * 

.. : B lu . n e u o oi ine dead team of ih« nrr*nt«M, 


.When the Sumerian culture flowered T ^ 0 Wax p * flnc ^ Institute for Educa- found 8 ^ y i^ C 8 °^ d 

the counting stones had already been In t ?, l J l al Research presented the seminar skeleton unearthed^ 5h 81 ™ d J an * s 

«lonfo?« U n h0l ?ri!j? Meso P° tan *iw re- of 1 mathL° de f l | d0 | Pi S n8 lhe dev « Io P«iont Bieber burial ground] H ° 0ffcnbach ' 
gfwi forsome 5,000 years. of mathematical thinking in Mcsopota- The coS was D 

. But It was not until the fourth mfiUn mia - H «>in was Intended as payment 

=»{-?- -» as 

wKass*,, 

flnt letter and figure symbols; and it t0 ,ddin e «nd subtracting, used man’a ak«£tan # h C ^ n ? "'u U ot only u > # 
t0 1,0 ,ime for tl,a ImwttoB to «"> Counting atones ™at. b *" #l ” hlnd le * ofa 

Min 8 ”*’ Prafewr of Asia at the ‘emln^r w^th^g™ Tual dwtoS! tythtlhr 1 !?,® 1 . 8 '** . diacount < h « poisiblll. 

“* ha eo ,0 *y. explained at the s«^ “ ew of multiplication^ and division K Mddeireito ? ! “® ■? int0 ,h8 grave 
minar how the development of the deveIo P“oht that could have BoannVd S"? becau “ of th« way it wai 
ripl coincided with thJ ^city-states* « S ^ ;; “ la B,V8 8 P a " ntd Posit.oned next to the h„ m .- 

fa too ryeffiejent gdmlnl.tMlv.mL” .. . . — 

• orderfobm ■ 

^&»m : 0ehman „ to. 

1 -«£s: snesas' 
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to each oth^.by the quantity of grain to City . . . j >> ;■ ■, j; ■ 
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Powell was. one of the pioneers of re- "i • . r r ‘ v * 'v* • «.- 8 . i 
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s or uiebor women of the .. 1 

■ Ages ranged from 1.55 to W§J Bh, y 4m a i bom in>l908 in Yokb- 
whilo men stood about l, 70 bl|P ,where his father Wa s a dealer in 
t tres tall. Wing equipment, was the first Japa- 

* In an article published in feSf^ange student in Berlin in 1933. 
i zino Natur und MuscW, 06wj nkishi Hlgashiyama (ho adopted 
anthropologist Peter ft. BIS^® ,st ' n0,no - Kail later) had. 'Studied 
1 that, contrary to widespread w“ n 8 back home- In Berlin he read 
' tions, the people of thpt «a « fSj* * loured. Europe. • • 
smaller than those of today. h k > helped 10 organise an ex " 
He bases his view on stakw JJ 11 In "Tokyo., entitled Masterly 
in other burial grounds or from Germany, 

period In southern Hesse. e 1 J 08 repeatedly . visited Germany 

The height of the men foufldt At the openingof his ex- 

burial grounds (Starkenburg, ^ ^ « ■: DOsseldorf he triade a 
Zullerstein, Rheingau and Mt^ ^ 1,1 German, thanking people for 
wai beteween 1.69 and 1.73 ik» * he ^wl' learnt and experienced 
tallest male skeleton of that 81 
found In Kelheim on the to* ^ v ! - 
measured 1.96 metres. 

Like most people in the W liOOft 
Ages who were about 40 or oiftt r.wjCWaWww SUG 
buried in Offenbach.Blebw ^ • ■ ' '*•' ■ " ' ' ,BT 

suffered from differing -dtp] U ' 1 1 

trthriUi of the joints aodtw 
iumn. 

The most commonly 
were the hip and shoulder 
the lower part of the spine. ' j 
The arthritis is attributed 
hard labour from early 
seem* that the Offtnbach-BifWg 
of that era had to struggle fa 1 
The ground-down teeth fit 
tons pointed to a pfedomiflWjJ 



P^apjRa 




cons pointed to a predomiwaw^ 
rian diet, which Is usually 
teeth than meat, • 

To make matters worsa wj 
other mineral impurities 
food through the milling P roW ^ 

. /. 
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master of the 


evnlv* fl e^Vir* York NOW leaturcs young 

Rnhvin ■ enllB J a PProacb tkEfs from Manhattan with a Wide 
, ^ nian mathematics, h tEW subjects and materials: land- 
. flrm 0 PHf ldeas * ^iip on cement and polystyrene; 1 felt- 

' Babylonian raatbccifc^ons'on foil and hardboard and 

ncher than th « GrSEubns from Rubens ih acrylic 
tnere is, however, a dan^ ^ . 

jecting too much modem mi uie: thoy arc vociferously subjcc- 
into the old text and thus igne she is reverent in his reserve. These 
uniqueness. ilemetrically opposite reactions, but 

run ^“Prehensive was ^responses to crisis and change. 
°t* u* 0 Babylonians’ mathemsi ,J945, aged 3.7, Hlgashiyama had a 
thods can do justice to that jtring experience, of the beauty of 
menu and shed light on Hut ire on the brink of destruction when 
our own thought processes, [spied, the, cquntryside from the 
. .j^gjits of' the fortress hill overlooking 

(Frankfurter RwdwHUjJT 0 ; : » . ... „ ■ 

^is progress toward the status of offi- 

cfnm Jc n *MAHniP a ^ cr °f consolation ’from nuturc 
olvIU Id itUlOuspn in 1947 when the Japanese go- 

pierit bought an Evening Sunshine 

)und secrets 

ttWis oire of the first fruits of the dc- 
Unfortunately, the aicii«|^ astonishment that Higashiyumu 
■earn of (ho Offenbach WoiiG# ,he end ° f *be war. 


' He mostly paints Japanese landsca- 
pes: the univ6rsally revered Fuji, maple 
leaves, the fine colour and shadow of 
which traditionally refer to nature in its 
entirety, and the mist between tree tbps 
and peaks 1 that is typical of Japan's in- 
sular climate. 1 , 

But his experience of the forest is 
likely to have been European in origin. 
A number of his woodland scenes have 
a Scandinavian look about them; Japan- 
ese woods are mostly matted scrub. 

Reflecting water is a major feature of 
many of his compositions. The reflec- 
tion is at 1 least equal in importance to 
reality. 

This is the result of a sense of beauty 
that creates reality in parks for the sake 
of reflection; / 

Yet despite dealing with objects, Hi- 
gashiyama’s landscapes are not natura- 
listic. ' 1 

Tree tbps and trunks are superimpos- 
ed In long shots, while details seen in 
close-upi attain dramatic proportions. 

A green streak of lightning on a 
whitish-gtey background is Entitled Val- 
ley, a bright band behind trees is entitl- 
ed Echo. '• 

Colours dre heightened. A snow- 
white tree, arguably weighed down by 
cherry blossom,' is shown against a 
background of dark pine tree tops. Ju- 
nipers and autumn leaves divide a 
painiibg intd &rcy-green and orange. 1 

His colours arc unusual; so arc his 
{taints. Higashiyamu paints with pow- 
dered minerals and metals, with vegeta- 
ble dyestuffs, with ceramic powder arid 
gluss dust. 

The result is subdued colours and 
gently shining surfaces (many paintings 
on show in DUssoldorf are unfortunate- 
ly behind glass). 

Tho glow of fog, tho shadow of the 
Moon and a 1 vague Velvet are favourite 
effects. Tho more coarse-grained the 
material, the durkef the colour appears 
to be. . 4 ' 

Dyestuffs are kneaded in glue and 
then, dissolved in .water. Hlgashiyama 
seldom paints on silk. Paper prepared 
with glue and alum is. his usual me- 
dium. , , . ; • i , .... : 

> < His range of colours is limited, with a 
growing preference for blue! The Japa- 
nese landscape itself makes do with a li- 
mited number of basic Colours; ash- 
coloured volcanoes, grey mountains. 


i.. •* .1 ,i i. i. 

' Who manufactures What?' ‘ t .. 

■ Find suppliers and products, 

'send for quotations, cdmpare‘ • 
prices, track down 'special ' 11 ' 
sources of supply, cut costs by > 

• buying a t lower prices. 

! This la. a reference !vyork every " 
buying i department show, Id hays i; 

(i at,thereapy.,.i : 

Easy to use. just like an 
* 1 encyclopaedia^ ’ j’ ! ;■ ; • 

'.Products,' Inoiudlng 0,000 trade 

. ; .marks l .are arranged; ■ . 

alphabetically, complete with. ... 



Hlgaahlyama’fi ‘Huangshan Mountains after the Rain 1 , 1978. 


green trees, yellow beaches. Flowers are 
strange visitors. 

His paintings, mostly large canvases, 
convey an impression of peace and 
quiet. Their ambivalence between me- 
lancholy and 1 cheerfulness Is part of the 
Japanese character. 

They arc landscapes devoid of peo- 
ple, with tile occasional horse appear- 
ing. As the Japanese see nature, man- 
kind does not face it; he identifies with 
it. forms part of it. 

Two people are always invisibly pre- 
sent in the painting, Higashiyama says. 
They are the artist and the person look- 
ing at the picture, the recipient of its 
message. 

In the final analysis it is a religious 
message, since God is in nature accord- 
ing to Shinto beliefs. 

So Higashiyama’s paintings may fair- 
ly be described as religious landscapes, 
although not in the same way as those 
of Caspar David Friedrich. 

In Friedrich’s work man faces crea- 
tion us in The Wanderer over the Sea of 
Clouds or The Monk by the Sea, a 
painting so monotonous, as Klclst saw 
it, that it has only the frame in the fore- 
ground. 

When you looked at it the impression 
gained was "as though your eyelids had 
been cut off.” The view does not stop at 
the 'edges of the picture; it is a detail 
from the infinite. 

This is true of Hlgashiyama too. His 
paintings are details that seem bound- 
less, but they don't express loneliness or 
a sensfe of abandonment. They preach 
oneness with nature. 

If would seem logical that he has 


(PhAto: Catalogue) 
often been commissioned to do pain- 
tings for temples. There, his landscapes 
assume the character of votive tablets. 

Sketches from i0 years' work at a 
temple in Nara, work that is considered 
to be his magnum opus, are on show in 
DQsseldorf. 

Hlgashiyama has also gained a repu- 
tation of being the national painter, an 
artist whose paintings are given to visit- 
ing dignitaries. 

When Japan and China resumed, dip- 
lomatic ties in 1972 Chairman Mao wiis 
sent one of his paintings, entitled Dawn 
of Spring, as a gift. 

When Queen Elizabeth visited Japan 
in 1973 the Tcnno and his wife gave her 
n Spring Dawn by Higashiyama. 

When the Japanese Emperor and h'la 
wife visited the United States in ' 1975 
they gave the US President a Higashiya- 
ma painting entitled Summer Moun- 
tains with White Clouds. 

There have been Higashiyama exhibi- 
tions in Paris in 1975, Peking in :1978, 
East Berlin and Leipzig in 1979.' One 
cannot imagine his paintings upsetting 
anyone anywhere. 

He is a great traditionalist who relati- 
vises himself. His art,' he says, is only 
one form among many currents. He, Is 
relativised in Dflsseldorf too, being ex- 
hibited alongside work by five younger 
painters from Japan. 1 

They paint in oil and acrylic paint, 
much like the artists featured in New 
York Now.. HsnsDaibcr 

' ' 1 • (RHolnlficherMeriair/'ChHst iihd Well, 

. 29 July I9&3> 
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Amateur writers look to the day whet 
their hobby becomes their livelihood 

lo ?P *1°^ t0 write at night at universities nnH ** th* 


W hy learn how to write at night 
school? This is what one student 
at the writers* workshop evening classes 
in Munster, Westphalia, has to say: 

, - Writing means holding on to some- 
th(ng/My feelings, my experiences/ 

Making my imagination tangible/For 
me, and maybe for others too.” 

That is one man’s blank verse expla- 
nation why he tries his hand at writing 
after work rather than Just dozing in 
front of the TV set. 8 

h JJ? J* far f 5°™ ? n his own with his 
hobby especially in a working world 
and a living environment that are crow- ; n n..: u 
mg increasingly technological and im- 
proved and perfected. membership. 


tCWIH 

proved and perfected. 

The fewer areas there are left in 
which the individual can still do his 
own thing, the more people try to offset 
this anonymity by writing, by coming to 
terms with their lives on paper. 

Klaus-Dieter Brunotte, an executive 
committee member of the German Wri- 
ters Association and himself an ama- 
teur writer, estimates that one person in 

nrn-i 1 ! 8 tried writing p 0emS) 

prose or plays for any length of time. 

One in two, or maybe three, has taken 

wort nV°M al IUerature and P^med 
f bh r° W ? ? ex P c riments that 
g0 n ? f «rther than the writer’s 
own Four walls. 

W r£i«» e I 8 ™ mr ? cstimates - Part-time 
writing is certainly extensivo. Even 

more oertdnly, not too much is known 
steHne! * b ° Ut peopb who ^ « a 
The amateurs include people who 

thems S / rictIy / 0r p,easure * either for 
thwnselves or Tor friends at most. 

JJ™ there are writers who write for a 

J52*? E U , b lC * occns, "ona!ly rending 

ml n^S^**** k * 
S^ilSSSS'JSi 


Both groups fall under ,he broad ffilT a, ‘ end ' d by “ Wide rang0 

aCL°LScS Z£zr not .o if fro, 3 . wri,i J ? 8 hou6owiv “ 

Marianne Riefert-Miethke who runs and -° P ! who used !° Wr,te r ° r a i ivin S 

CiWand l C t 8nC,S 

tan? Chu^^ra^omy, ouWnM*ono°rea- are do ‘ 

son why; "When some membeTo” a o™ re™ W work In ,he 

?nh^ttrs°" 8UP8ri0rily,tt0ndatO " UnqUe “ i0nU - 

It took the Meiderich arts workshoD a ° f J i ^ rnry marines can tell 

saa.-.-ass yffiarstws ss 


. (because they b» 
good as writers). y “* 

Nearly all li terary 

writers incapable of issl- 

[y of their own w?t 

hopeful amateurs is oftei;. 

Many are unable to dii 
ween factual and 


jyiODERN LIVING 

From theology student 
to aviatrix 


KtilncrHeft, ’ 

to d!? 1 ? 13 ! c * rc,es ar ® paitfcgWow does a woman student of theol- She has flown across the Atlantic on 

derfl ™ ‘"SobjectioniriiiJKtf set about becoming a world her own 64 times, setting up world 
con lh0y pro ^ or *° boMfJpolder in the air?. All she needs speed records for the North Atlantio 
° B 2!\ § Is to follow in the footsteps of run on no fewer than five occasions. 

Hi s inck of seir-ciitlcfsaAit Orlowski, 26, from Porz, near cu - - — 

weening desire for aifae. 

smart publishers with an opto® her long blonde hair she must 
preying on artistic pretendoaKooked like Faust’s Gretchen, the 


The group began with a phase of 
pointless discussion and often unquali- 
fied criticism, triggering a counter-reac- 
tion. 


Work by other people was then dis- 
cussed in the most cordial fashion, but 
when it came to members’ own work 
they were extremely diffident and pre- 
ferred to say nothing. 

Gerd Brosch, the director of evening 
c asses m Cologne, has come to realise 
that his writers’ workshop too is a 
mixed bag of the most varied characters 
and expectations. 

It was some time before students 

*} nd rescrved toward each 

^ v ?! r he r ex P ectat, ons remained 
too varied for the course to agree on 

any one curriculum. 

' 111511 in itseIf ls hardly suprising. Un- 


— » ug uiQ annual 

jS which was awarded the 
Alfred Kerr Prize for 1980. 

J*™*™ th8ro between 300 
and 350 literary magazines on the Ger- 
man market, including about 200 alter- 
native mags that print work by ama- 

ivUrSa 

J^, a “? re 5B,dom printed in 
the columns of his magazine. Ho uses a 
mere five per cent of the 400 manu- 
scripts he is sent per month. 

The remainder, he complains, are 
« although most writers un- 
fortunately fail to appreciate the point 

wnen it is made in connection with their 
own work, 

“Fof lack of sclf-crillclsm," Mora- 

writer. 5 "^’ eVOry ° n0 feels be is a bora 
Thoao who fail to get Into print are. 
don-W ' th< L r ,,5tU|,id " O’*™™® ‘hey 

don t know how to go about It) or 


. » nun ann** _ 

preying on artistic pretemioafiooked like Faust’s Gretchen, the 
Everyone nowadays ag L of innocence, when she decided 
print. At a price. People a career in aviation, 
claim to have had a book oft* abandoned theology and univer- 
shed may well have had blind flew to America with five 
privilege, pTlicences in her pocket on the 

A number of DubllBK«K f °r a jab. 

publish the collected aSfilboM days,” she recalls, “I wore 
would-be writers - inVto,l'' riD P lalta ” They must have irri- 
DM1,750 in cash for a St b flr boss-to-be, David Waltz, a 
The writpp ic j w p*pilot and owner of a one-raan _ . 

mentarv mni J. j ^iaSoranton, Pennsylvania. landing in Canada. The plane was iced an emergency landing in Canada, 

terms nf ♦t,?!? f : nol” he said. “So young, and a up and as heavy as lead. “At leaBt I es- Her husband Manfred is a teacher In 
ner cent of th C ° n tool’* But on the quiet he was caped without a scratch,” she recalls. Cologne. She has arranged with him' to 

f i tne retail PwsjE,^ yet he sent her away saying: On one occasion her engine seized up do only two flights a month instead of 

A writer who arranger tfl|jp>m 9 orders in the book first." in mid-Atlantio. Airline pilots advised four. So she now spends more time at 
sner to include his work Is a® went the rounds of European her by radio just to keep on flying, . It home. 

iay have to pay up to DUhfl dealers and promptly returned was ail very well for them with four en- Her transatlantic records made head- 

itaies with a pocketftil of . con- gines, she says; her plane only had one. Une news in the States. On her first 

The plane headed toward the ocean record-breaking flight she piloted a 

4 4 1 _ _ _ .fiitnAait tivt, ... mn rf L. A.. r a. 


ui vuskuiuvia, wuiputoie 

or individual, vlrtuatly anything in the 
line of single- or twin-engined private 

nlenae 


planes. 

They include brand names such as 
Cessna, Piper, Beach and Moony. They 
range from small planes costing a few 
hundred thousand marks to 20-seater 
turboprop aircraft that cost four million 
dollars. 

With one exception she has delivered 
every one to Its new owner without so 
much as a scratch. 

The exception was an emergency 
landing in Canada. The plane was iced 



Margrlt Orlowski ...a long wait 

She felt sick and was just able to make 
~n emergency landing in Canada. 

Her husband Manfred is a teacher In 

.U... CL. Un. 
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Blue blood still 


: 

gy may havo to pay up to 
page for the privilege. 

Even those who doubt i 
are yet capable of wriifog 
everyone hus been waititj 
bated breath need not desplir. 
A Hamburg firm rum i 

anra nAu — iL.i •_ 


runs through 
prominent veins 


i he took her on as a , 

“ent and she is vice r 

era International Inc., a compa- 
i ferries planes from continent to 

denco course that Is guarMtamP* 15 1 . . .. . r 

commercial writers out of J liey now empIoy eight pi ! ots ’ of 

basic course costs nearly she is one. Frau Orlowski is cur- n«a, emupe, nuiw nnu nuauouu <>„« 

3 the only woman In the world who frequently runs into difficulties. 

i her Job as a full-time career. Her oxygen supply once broke down. 


| UVHIVIU 

States with a pocketftil 

The plane headed toward the ocean record-breaking flight she piloted 
partner. He is from an altitude of 17,000ft. “Ninety se- Cessna 210 Turbo from Labrador t 

e-president or conds later I would have had to put on DQsseldorf in thirteen and a half hours, 

inc., a compa- my life jacket,” she says. “Then, at Her fifth record-breaking flight was 

« mnrinmir in 7,000ft, I managed to coax the engine at the controls of a four-seater Moony 

back into life." 231: from Gander, Newfoundland, to 

a . a _ _ n A — J . 1 . 1 — « A L 44 


HM 

(KOInerSUdi'Anzelitt;) 


LU 1116. 

As a veteran of flying between Ame- 
rica, Europe, Africa and Australia she 

nimtlu runs into Hi ffi nil tips. 


Zurich in 12 hours 33 minutes. 

Jets are faster, obviously. “Taking u 
licence to pilot a jet would be no prob- 
lem" Frau Orlowski says. “But there 
isn’t a market for ferrying jets around 
the world. 


Ws^nni* 10 ^ f r0rn hhtQr y l«wns at 


school whnt men got up to in his- 

t0 «?L. BlIt ^ hat about the women? 

hnHn, at did they do in tho a s° of trou- 

\Vhflt HiH r 1 P ° pes and c^sades? 
What did they get up to while tho men 

conquered the known world politically 
and economic tiu 1 ) F 111 ^ ai,y 


and only keep up their eveiyday K co " quered thc kne 
make ends meet.* ^ y1 ° bs 10 fl nd economically? 

mn&A a rr.,j — r. riters The mediaeval view of women 


— .y pet u-eni Ol uerman writant . -n.- J, 

make a living from what they write aJSS med[aeva J view of women is 

But that doesn’t discourage many lorwhn H PreS -! d J n lhe Words ofasc bo- 

S!" I ™, »f °n! day be? Lirit deSCnbed the fair SM ■ Poor in 


■ SOCIETY 

A look at what 

. women did 

in the old days 


Jdoiendenan 
Pleaie mail to 


sarj" piayed ,n ,he 

^odeaenbed^K-^ ph«o g S™ ,10n \ Unfbrtu "«^ “"'V 
coming a full-time writer. ■ *2? photographic reproductions, naturally 

Sta fa ". the women’s writer, b ° requlred t0 do ^ tZSSSiS^ ° Ul COnVentlonaI 

used .to work as a physioth uranic tS , . or 10 Wa 8® war. But they had no wf? 1 0 c 5 ore8 * . 

Playwright Franz Xa«r Krolteuarf to ooiHI ' d V Ca r !.T or P art l ° Play ta Bu^rehuri^’if™” 3 ? f loly Mary ia ,he 
W0Tk as a driver and male nurse and ,egal affair8 and the arts either. nnkhin Ud * 8 ? r paint,n 8 ^ putting the 

evan did a stint as a banana cutter. t0 S * p “ ,be P°l nl « which two his- !£“ Ch J“ '? a L lu,i,tetl ahirtfshc 

s h mZ y as sbe or 

th « ™“ dB 

r b r. any " se nj l 'P ro f,ssional" writers may have b «n largely ex- 

r»te-sa* 4 *-^ .saaeasi*^ , 

■ : SSaS'-*ft as ?*® 1 ®* 6 
adaSgSP SS^s-iss 

hands at establishing a reputeilon In a Win Ag " “ n '““ring ex- mo "“ a a rule could not lay claim 

kind of semi-public. In “ , ,° n - ^ ,0 bel »g educated. Apart from (he clejl 

. They meet others for whom Writing is CnL7? S first J sbown ■» Wolfsburg and r’ V m ' d “eval historian Herbert 
hobby in private literary cirefes’ ^ 

e This was a fact so widely aeknow- 


Remeter a: 
Spediroa: 


— “ k : v * «« earning a living from whnt 

.hey write, they are^eentoKL; 

a t horn* may fbld satisfactl 'on in writing 
at home as a means of creatively com? 

mg to terms with themselves. Others ea- 
SCr !« 00,1601 Publishers’ addresses hold 
readings of their work and regularly 

The P mn d W i th “^^magazin^! ■ 

-mbi. 


stitches. 

Other women can be seen weaving or 
making themselves useful looking after 
a woman in labour. 8 

the ^ on,y w jde|y-known exception to . 
™ ,e ,s Cystine de Pisan, 

the Lati 3 n° , el Vh< i W8S a5 ; C0Ilvcrsant with 
ml i " C i a8 ! 1 " “ *• waa with the ‘ 


w wwwiw «■ V|U IV 1 1 tv I* 

for women, as the SnchKiuji 
oldest and most influential!^ 
tlio German MIddioAg«,i!M« 

Books could only be 
femalo line because, ass Itiwt 
plained, only women could wi 
This applied to life in gwd 
even more marked In the and 1 
tor. 

Convents were long diwi* 
refuge for hysterical nuniiadl* 
failed to find a mate. 71 k & 
shows them to have been**® 
which women came into their 
Women were trained In 
book illustrators, poets, m. 
textile artists. They were relief 
tedious necessity of looking 
home. 

Nuns were spared the su!T& 
childbirth and the trials of sfajj 
Many Benedictine and 
convents are shown to h«w? 

Important works of art done ft 
nuns. 

Names such as those of 
Gandenheim and Hiidegud" 
are merely (he tip of an Jcebeff 
Hcrrad of Landiberg dftdb^ 
or Delight and Mechlhlld oT 
burg were no less ImportanUj 1 
claimed not to know any 
have been inspired bydivifld^KpSl/SSf 5 
. This claim must be Uk*° 
sign of her level of educsdtflJWombre/raato social' 
claim to legitimise her • - 

logical and lltcrny acUvilto , 

The exhibition cataloguJ 
it of women painters, JJJJiEAtoS: 

— art, IWJlFMfa; 


m mmmmwmwt mmmmm — — — — — — — — w— ^ tHO WOriU. 

f T* A WE ¥ '¥' AMlSprimterVeriaiAGT “Anyone who can afford a private jet 

U 1 Jur vV JlS J-/ 1 wpiT^FcnMMTAn , aircraft alBO has his own pilot.” 

wamamme DtoTicitkA h p WELTaiTi SONNTAO | She shares with her father her interest 

" •*— He was an airman in the 
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Mi modtta In D*utsdilaml«iM ImmoMBnn-/ 
KapHaRM^iutlg* vnrofftnHWMin. 

Blue machon Sle mir ein Angebot fflr JDle GroOe Kombination" 

I am hrtflraittd in r*al •itat*/ 
invastnwnt advarfising h Gnmany. 

Please nuke me a quotation for The Great Combination". 


in flying. HO was an airman in me 
Army. He took her often on excursions 
and for walks as a girl, always to some 
airfield or other. 

She is keen to keep on flying until she 
is 70. She took her private pilot’s II- 
cenco at Hangelar, near Bonn, at 17, 
and her licence to fly seaplanes in tho 

v iji.j in . 


United States at 19. 

She then qualified as a private avia- 
tion Instructor In Bavaria and returned 

A .J Im flvilnn 


unc 


Jn vovdnris pubOer ra Mkmognn « 
rnmonwlm m eub lM /Cnpanw. 

Faites mol une proposition pour la, «Gnnde Combimdsons. 

Ertoy brterMnde nn pubBcnr m 
JU rnnonla im ananan «nbm 
Inmebilkrias/InvenioMS d« capital. 

SIrvase retpUlrme lnformadta detailada aobte «la Gran Coftbln*oi6n» 

DnMionubnMrvmaiMndo 
Intobffikirto/dn capthrf nn A l einnn h a. 

■ Solidto uma ofoila para «A Grande Combln«slo». 

DttMero pubbB«ir« In GMnwnfa vm 
buenioMMl setter* ImmeMH/CepHeli. 

Gradlrel ricevere un’ofierta della eGrande CpmbinazIone» 


list 


' •• . ..... 

patrons of mediaeval art. 

many crowned heads 

l»llrUzoi _ -- - — 



I instructor in onvnnn ana remnwu 
to America for instruction in flying 
from controls in bad weather. 

At 21 she passed her exams as a pro- 
fessional pilot. She was frilly qualified. 

Up in the sky she feels freer than air- 
line pilots. “I can stop over wherever I 
want," she says. "I ortce picked up a fur 
coat in Greenland during a stopover." 

Twice she has flown single-handed 
from San Francisco to Sydney via Ha- 
waii, Christmas Island and Samoa. It 
took her a week, including 50 hours 
aloft. • 

■Grossing the Atlantio takes 12 to 14 
hours, All she has to eat is a little, fruit 
and a couple of sips of Coke. Never 
again wilt she be drinking a couple of 
cups of coffee before .taking off from 
Canada aB she once did. , 

Near the end of her journey to Co- 
logne she was dying to go to the toilet. 
She considered a touch-down in Ireland 
but.decided it was ridiculous to pay a 
landing fee of pM70, 

At Cologne airport; she told herself, 
it costs nothing. She gritted her teeth. , 
But the moment she landed she shot 
out of the cockpit and ran' past surpris- 
ed customs officers straight towards the 

door marked Ladies. • 

Hans Wallen weber 

(Hspibutser Abtndblitt, 13 August 1983) 


M ost Germans would say that in 
the 20th century the nobility was 
a topic for the yellow press — if that. 

Few realise that to this day many 
members of the nobility that forfeited 
political power in 1918 still hold , sub- 
stantial economic power. 

The son and heir of 56-yeariold Prin- 
ce Johannes von Thum and Taxis, who 
was recently christened Albert Maria 
Lamoral Miguel Johannes Gabriel, will 
one day Inherit a fortune. 

The family, once minor Italian noble- 
men, are now a multinational corpora- 
tion reputed to bo worth roughly 
DMlbn. 

The Thurn and Taxis family once 
held a postal monopoly from the North 
Sea to Spain. They now own land in Ba- 
varia and Baden-WUrttemberg, Canada, 
the United States and Brazil and are the 
largest private landowners in Europe. 

The family have their own. bank, 
breweries, several groups of companies- 
in chemicals and electronics. They em- 
ploy a payroll of about 5,000. 

Much the same tale can be told of 
many other blue-blopded German fami- 
lies. In southern Germany alone 25 titl- 
ed families each own over ,40 million 
square metres (10.000 acres) of land. 

Eight families own over 100 million 
square metres (25.Q00 acres) each.- 
About 1,000 members of the nobility 
are banking and insurance executives. 
The country's largest private bank are 
owned by noblemen. 

They are Sal. Oppenheim, with a ba- 
lance sheet totalling over DMlObnj and 
.Merck, Hnck .& Co, They i are part- 
owned by.the sons of the richest man in 
Germany. - i 

He js, August von .Finck, a Bavarian 
.baron reputedly worth S4bn* 

Members of the riqblliiy are board 
members of leading German compa- 
nies, such as oi) and chemicals conglo- 
merate Veba and electrical engineering 
multi Siemens, 

' A nobleman Is head of the National 
Farmers’ Union. Another is head of the 
Confederation of Federal Republic In- 
dustry. 

Otto Wolff von Amerongen, a steel 
company-owner, heads of Standing 
Conference of Federal Republic Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry. . . 

The Automobilclub vpn Deutschland 
Continued on page 16 . 
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Good reasons for not using drags for 
children’s behariourial problems 

tnany reasons whv dmo« L 


’T’hcroaro many reasons why drugs 
, 8h ? uld n <>t be used to treat beha- 
vioural problems in children, delegates 
to the seventh world congress for psy- 
Chiatiy were told in Vienna. 

A child which has learning difficul- 
ties may have an illness. On the other 
J™ " m ?y i ust bo unable to concen- 

JJ! ' ,f° r ,J.° ng P' riods ' H may suffer 
from timidity or depression. 

ih.*l a ^.f. a ? fl ? ts . proble ' ns Mn * ffec ‘ 

the overall behaviour of a child. What 
makes a diagnosis cvon more difficult is 

SL5"* of d ? pendable studies on the 
etiecfs of psychopharmaca on children. 

Ever since these drugs became availa- 
ble, many parents have felt that thev 
were entitled to have “norma!'* and 

drag” ^idren through 

“* . w ™»* Though useful in 
tmattag psychotic and depressive disor- 

Se ln P ,Mw° Ptarm J aC ^ are of limited 
d.nTO dron:,,n< “ hey “" oita "i>s 

are now treated 
primarily by such stimulants as amohe- 
famlaes and similar drugs. . . 

Ml ° de 0f the Hospital 
the h t ChUd ^ - 1 " Toionto criticised 

grrsas'isfss 

* ‘McuIUes can be due to 

tQ - pay atle ntion long 

enough (when stimulant* can helnV hut 

^Z^? bedue,oach!,d '^ 

tytomemairy procesa what it is taught. 

TOs would be a genuine learning pro- 
1(£T b r °. psych °P harm aca are worth- 

rilrSSuH P J, 0bI ° ma occur Prime- 

But ^“'““il^ityperaciive children. 
term' h ' much confuaion ever this 



habi-fonnlngf rU * S d ° ” 0t Mm *° be 

amp J et Bfflines seem to retard 
fl child s growth, this is made up for i n 
* h ® ye .® r ^er treatment is stopped. 

While some people consider tho 
prescription of stimulants tolerable 

ZtTV ° D8 Peri0ds * cbild ™ SHd 

no >e given the so-called nootropic 

teKsKT* 1 **"" 

fnMnT r ba ^f been banncd ,n America 
cffc^enL” bl0infOmaUOnOn,to 

Spientiflo publications on such drugs 
as piracetam, centrophenoxin and pyri- 
tjnol are “disastrous.” Professor Mtade 

a rJK°, l “° f pa, j cnls and ,est results 
a «“ 81V » and "cmiiable. he said. 


rcason and because of their 
side effects, these drugs should not be 
used on children for both ethical and 
practical reasons. 

This is important because (as Profes- 
sor Gerhardt Nissen of Wflrzburg Uni- 
verslly's Clinic for Child and Youth 
Psychmtiy told the congress) piracetam 

wWM ?• ° b ! ainable ln w «st Germany 
while stimulants can only bo had on 
prescription. 

Professor Nissen advocated maxi- 
mum restraint in the treatment of juve- 

quniisere h benzodiaMpine - ba « d tran- 
rJihnt 11 h 5 8 5 id ’ ‘, hcy shou,d be Sivcn 

with^nfhf eri ° d °u ly u T in Unction 

with other psychopharmaca because 
they can lead to addiction later. 
as ^ d ^ bed j ear and apprehension 
nomS < deveiopmont. e ^ 1 *° r * P eisons 

chSl“ f i, ie P aratidn “" Prevent the 
ther be n , 8 ? eparate d from Its mo. 

. f r r r. of f, he '"rironment makes 
it regard the family as a haven. 

oart d? l Ih.’ 10W Copo wi,h fcar ^ 
should not be tnnucnroVdragr 

•tffls.'asa.Ks; 


|ho parental home, toj 
identity and sexual relaffli dty of Cologne runs a counsel- 
«•!" ad ° ,e scents with thS'Jflg centre to help Turks who dove- 
II lets, it is hard to difWTrtfhological problems. It is run by 

natural and pathologic ^Kor Turks, 
case of natural f cais Cg centre was sot up five years ago 
f« , . not bo offered of the number of Turkish peo- 
solutions" because of i^Kcumblng to mental stress. Five 
addiction. offer a range of help not 

. The indiscrlminalo nfeJElB In any other German dty. 
tranquillisers that help otologist Cengiz Aypar is the 

Without mtinu >U. .«na tharn arm nrt svtrmtnmc 
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BEHAVIOUR 

Centre helps Turks to 
cope with stress 


tranquillisers that heln ZMhoIoirist Cengiz Aypar is the , .... . . . 

withput many side cfrl^lHe says there are no symptoms 8U “ ered fro “ lotomam, headaches, one day to the next. “It was a long, 

a smokescreen over ™ h £l ailments that he would call typl- resdess " e8s and extreme fear. tough battle to get his through to the 

loins, making it ImnSi^rkish. The German psychiatrists of a major man,’* says Aypar. 

them. This is so beS* JWerence here was that the Tur- ® tat ° **** m ? 0 *° Bn ! wero unable kittle by little. things fell into place 

« ^ Lroblems were more massive and to talk t0 her and therefore never un- and today the husband permits his wife 

derstood what was troubling her. They to shop on her own and find her feet 

Uautious estimate - there were attacked tho P rob!em with drugs. the strange country without his help. 

l” ... m.. . It was not until she went tn the cun. Avnnr cppb this ns n fimiral #vnm 


smokescreen ^ srpmi 
S " 8 U ,m P°«W 

them. This is so becauia 
hension occur in almost all ,BfO bIeI1 
cal disorders. ^Heated. 

In some cases, ProrcsWft»“ utlous estimate — there were 
it can prove useful to admit^B® 08 as muly TurldBb 89 German 
notions of bonzodlazcnLm^ In ^ 8ame age ^“P with be-' 
drugs. pral problems. 

This also applies tn nw fies dealt with include people wa f wrong, 
ten that cannot be tlZ lK, b? for example withdrawal, to „ F,ve y-ara age. the w om a n came to 
therapy. Here, fear, triggered by variou. e ° £ ^“en- 

dicirminiL?!. .^ 1 tSird of the 60.000 Colo- *£*■“? living in a familiar social 


ucidluuu wuHL wos uuuDung ncr. mey 10 snop on nor own ana ima her feet in 
attacked the problem with drugs. the strange country without his help. 

It was not until she went to the cen- Aypar sees this as a typical example 
tre, where everybody spoke her lang- of the problems confronting Turks in 
uage, that she began to talk about what Germany. 

was wromr. Married by arrangement at a very 

HM. ... .....I.. I. U.... 


young age, couples in Turkey have 
much more scope for keeping clear of 

g ,, D -v r -.. each other. “The men have tijeir set of 

-third of the 60 000 Colo- dent woman livin 8 in a familiar social friends; they can go to the village cafb 
10 see a doctor are not phy- environment and appreciated by her while the women get together to kniL ■ 

- - »«-»- “On weekdays, a woman knows what 

U..U .... 


Old age: it’s just different 
from tile other ttges 


-■Beilin can DO useful Ljiprewuiw 

their minimal side eflects T° ut one ‘ third of tbe 60.000 Colo- 
But nonnal exam Jlum £^ ks who 560 a doctor are not P h y- 
drugs. Exams are Useful ad M but psychologically ill, a local 
because they make a student s# 8 ^ recently after interviewin 8 
Professor Nissen stressed 4 ®* Turkish doctora ln ^ city< 
successful, psychophenJ 6 of these P atlents eventually 
treatment of children shouldew^ way to the centre, usually 
hand with psychotherapy forSi their »y m P toma have become so 
and his next-of-kin. There bP 8 ^ they ““ no !ongcr bo 
tute for active and passive “ d tho Seneral practitioner 

py. nor is it desirable. p wits ' end * 

Person-to-pcrson help, k # children and juveniles, the symp- 
more important than any * «n be bed-wetting and stuttering, ‘ 
prop. Margo ! refusal to talk and, in the 

(FrankfXin«rAD|tet: eMVCre ca s«, depression. withdrew into herself. She did not bo- 

rurDcuisciifii]]^ Q ^ s Parents, who are included in ther to get up In the morning and ne- 

sultations, the symptoms can be sui- giected the household and the children, 
tl tendencies, stomach ulcers and all • it was not until they talked with 
da of phobias. Aypar that the husband realised what 

35'year-old mother of two who he had done to his wife. 

^ treatment by Ayper a while ago The realisation did not come from 


large clan. vu vnfW&uajra| a wurnau Miunp vriicat 

In Cologne, her husband became the other women happens to have .open 

supreme boss. He knew everything bet- house where she can drop in. This ap- 

ter and took care of everything himself. plies even to major cities like Istanbul. 

The wife was not allowed to shop on But here, the adults are cooped in a 

her own or talk to anybody because he small room, frequently not knowing an- 

saw dangers lurking round every cor-! other soul," Bays Aypar. 

ner. This leads to what he calls an “inea- 

And when, after a long, lonely day at capable proximity.'* 
une, she looked out of the window, “At the same time, the women 
:r husband wanted to know why she rlence entirely new forms of husband 

_ i _*■ il 


home, she iooxea out or tne window, 
her husband wanted to know why she 
was looking out. 

Alter years of being locked up, she 
withdrew into herself. She did not bo- 

sIiAA (A n aA If* ska HhJ 


^ e Pl ft to mean any 
° f , . odd .Saviour while others 

«X^r al8acha(hinsash ^- 

S ° f VIi '? d8 descrito d hyporactl- 
ve children « those who know nofca, 

^"Wrous situations, Who destroy 

hS ! “ mea *«*■ way ariS 
° f attention 

.. »?rerectlvlty; be 8*^' begins ; in the 
Wpmb andisuotifeable, in thefust year. 
h fe actiw cMld ren have consldera- 
«i.Jl° b ama at : ach °ol-: IS .per cent are 

'^oph^ n t S? t& d W,,h 

stotaalh - mrt,a and head a «d 

ach ^ 8, Mn a, sd CTeatd the 

impression of robot-Iikentindlesroess" 


people become more complex as 

Paul BtL 8K lr ° Ider ' aaya a; researcher. 

Max pii' a, t. d i rcCt ,° r of ,he B «riln-based 
Max Planck Institute for Educational 

Mntv a » ' T" ,hat n ° ,ibilit y <md vnria 

vefepment Wchology'fe' Munich that" 
People developed, iSdlviduaT trafen ^i 
fcrenf ™r W °* der ‘ ,bey I’eoame.ntore d]f- 

M -re 

sate i? r Penns yiywia dele- 

gate, Martin Seligman, said the muoh 

e^horf crfsls did not affect ev- 

eiybody. But everybody could be fan * a 

Wl ^ U ” Ci0ntr ^ lab,e traumatic events. d 
raJ™? a ouddle-aged person, was af- 

«»m. b ^ U rt^rA e e,°ult h 0 ?h7 U,d 

iw'palrs of n * d ” 8 8 voMng 

p&riaSi .ttkr 
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kers. ° re als ° m0re oft “> “i»pe drin- 

_jj", ,b ! a s ‘ ud y.'ho parents were better 
children ” f drinldns ,han the,r 

yovng men in high coll, 
ore jobs drink more than othere in the 
« roup . Much of their drinklhg 

i^done to overcome fesra and atreas. 8 

mlVhf h0 “Fo tb,s rtsu,t °f the: study 

fft. be ‘I 0 rellab,a ba ““«o only 
s«gh ly mom than half of the young. 

ahes and'nrwt" fi " ed in ,he <I“«'ion- 
ere ronfiromd 

JqYs due Wn8 amoH * youn 8 TO- 

lack of flexibility. "J ° WMll - “ ea,tb Pr 
Bonn gerontologist (Jrsula Lehr 

be ascertained hv.:J“.' t ?, . (Ulal 

t-WBffls 

hi * 

timea over a period of* J yews. 
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lent than among the rest. 1 


A comparison of the first 
m 1965 and tho last oneiiw 
that tho coincidence betwwii 
and subjcctivo health growsuts 
ses (and tho sclf-ossessraeittrf 
improves) though fewer ptoplff 
their health as being into 
, than their doctors say. 

In this connection, the was 
tendon was drawn to an earlier 
Ursula Lehr that showed \ 
nave more to do with sub, 
with objective health. 

Actfveness, self-confidence 
penddrit action, the congrw 
time and .again, could retard 
and mental decline. 

An experiment made bj 
Dittmann-Kohli (Max Planck 
for Educational Research) ' 
People aged between 60 and 
firmed earlier findings: Evenia 
ed age, mental (raining can pa* 
telligcnce and give people w 
deuce In their ability to cap* 
carring problems. 

Pennsylvania State , Univtffl 
Warner Schale found In a & 
survey (21 years) Involving $ 

. that flexibility in, middle ag« “ 
serve such merttal abilities as 
ness. 

Studies of this kind are Im 
both individuals and adult 

* Institutions and ' iheir p 
where the attitudes and tho 

• PMer people are important. 

After all, growing old is WdH 
And many negative 
"most people decline towadf® 
of their lifespan") 'materialitf®* 
cause old people are not frtisR® 
quire new and useful skills. . 

Older people should be 
ance to enable them to cope ** 1 
problems better and with mo** 

ly * Ksrin 
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supplied the data arranged In see-ai-a-glance tablet In these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, , 

humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

Ttow figures complied over the yean are iavahiafaie both for jHasutlni Journey* 

1 to distant countries and forsdentiflo reseafdh. 

. Basic facts end figures for every country In the world form a prefaoe to the : 
tables, The emphuls is on (he country's natural itatiitic*, oa climate, 

. . population, trada and transport, 

: Th* guides are handy in size and flexibly bound. Indispensable fof daily use In 
. commerce, industry and the travel trade. ; : V 

.Pourvolumeatreavallablfi; ' 

North eel Soeth Aawrlca. 172 pp, pM 2tg0l ; 

. Asta/AutreJia, 240 pp* DM aOPL i 

Africa, l30pp*PM 19^t . / • . ■; ■■ ./< . 

EeropaAiSSlkWPpt^PMWJO, 


(SOddeutsdM Zeftum.fi ** ! 


V : Look it op in Brockhsns 

i A. BwcMumw. PoritfMfc <7I»> frriaoo wtwbitdw 1 


expe- 
rience entirely new lorms oi nusband- 
wife relations, making them demand 
more warmth, tenderness and partner^ 
ship from their husbands — a demand 
that isn't easily met.” 

Many marriages also founder on the 
rejection the Turks, experience from tho 
Germans. . 

( Aypar: “The patients who come to 
me presuppose that I know about the 
frostiness that surrounds them, Saying 
*you know what the Germans are like; 
they'll never have any compassion'." 

When Aypar asks why a patient did 
not take his problems at work to the 
foreman he is Invariably told: "You 
know how It Is. He couldn't oare less 
whether I live or die." 


mm consider me uermans nearness, au 
they ever think of Is money. 

Aypar understands what troubles 
them. He knows the difference between 
this country and Turkey. 

"When my wife and I go to Turkey 
on holiday and arrive at a camping site 
in the dark, the man In the neighbour* 
ing tent Is bound to come over and say 
'You've come a long way and you must 
be hungry. Come and eat with us.' 

"Not so In Germany. Here, when we 
arrive with our tent, they, hope we’ll 
erect it as far from them as possible." , 

This, in a nutshell, is the difference 
between life in Turkey and life in Ger- 
many as experienced by most 'Dirks in 
• this country, 

And this, according to Aypar, is the 


main reason why the Turks in Germany 
find it so hard to cope. 

Their only defence is to withdraw 
into a cocoon. And this widens the 
chasm still further. 

Women suddenly stop wearing make- 
up and start wearing head-scarves — 
something they had long stopped doing 
in Turkey. 

“Men who didn't care about religion 
at home suddenly become fanatics. It's 
all a protective wall erected against the 
environment in which they now live — 
against rejection and the unfriendliness 
of the Germans." 

Children are the principal victims. 
They are shuttled between the grandpa- 
rents in Turkey and the parents In Ger- 
many from whom they have become es- 
tranged by separation — and they fre- 
quently do not know any more where 
they belong. 

Young girls who at home had all the 
freedoms a child needs, who could 
climb fences and trees, are suddenly 
jealously guarded by their fathers. , 

And young men who would not have 
dreamed of haying a. casual, affair in 
Turkey find that only those who “go 
steady" are somebody among Germans 
of the same age. 

The insoluble conflict wreaks havoc. 
14-year-olds start bed-wetting and stut- 
tering from one day to the next Girls 
resort to drugs and run away. from 
home. Boys become aggressive, beat up 
their schoolmates, smash windows arid 
demolish the symbols • of affluence 
around them. 

In some people, protest starts very 
early. One five-year-old patient had not, 
in twp years in kindergarten, spoken a 
single word. “As soon as he goes inside 
the building, he clams up. And the mo- 
ment he is out again he never stops talk?* 
lag” , 

The relaxation exercises and. play at 
the centre are vital for the boy because 
he would otherwise inevitably wind up 
iq school for retarded children although 
he Is bright. 

He Is making good progress now, and 
there Is every indication that, be will 
soori abandon his lonely protest. . 

If so, he will be one of the lucky ones 
because the waiting list at the centre is 
huge. The five staff members are simply 
not enough for a city the size of Colo- 
gne. And not everybody who needs help 
knows about the centre. 

If one 20-year-old woman had gone 
to the centre in time she iriight have 
been helped* As it was, in eqrly July.-r 
after years of exploitation and suppres- 
sion by her family — she shot a Turk 
who wanted to force her Into prostitu- 
tion. 

When she was arrested, she sjiid 
something many of the Turks whb'come 
to Aypar readily understand: “I’ve felt 
imprisoned up to now. So why should I 
care If I'm now put into a real prison?" 

. Ingtid MOUW'MJtaeh , 
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Continued from page 13 
also has a nobleman at the helm, Prince 
Paul Alfoni von Mettemich-Wlnne- 
burg, a defendant of the Austrian 
Chancellor. 

Blue : blood is less widespread than 
mlght be expected In the aimed forcee 
and the diplomatic service. Only one 
diplomat In 10 la an aristocrat; until 
1918 it was nine out oMO. 

But Bonn U.fast competing with Mu- 
nich a i a stronghold of the nobility. 
Many aristocrats have headed for Bonn 
now Berlin b no longer the turntable of 
the country* 

Most work at ordinary jobs. Few 


m amass = |. -r 

have made it to top jobs like Count 
Lambs dorff, the Minister of Economic 
Affairs, whom Social Democrat Herbert 
Wehner used to refer to as the econo- 
mics baron. 

Yet Helmut Schmidt as Chanoellor 
.had an aristocrat as hie foreign policy 
adviser, while Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrlch Genscfaer has two members of 
the pobllity to advise bim. 

There are a round dozen blue-blood- 
ed members of the Bonn Bundestag. 
They Include Prince Hermann” Otto 
Solmi of Hesse, who bat preferred to 
drephls title. \ jdyotyn Bohno 

(Frankfurter Rue dacha u, 3 Auguii 1983) 
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